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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THEY ABANDON THE DEAREST INTEREST OF THE PUBLIC TO THOSE 
LOOSE THEORIES TO WHICH NONE OF THEM WOULD CHOSE TO 
TRUST THE SLIGHTEST OF HIS PRIVATE CONCERNS 

Burke. 

PARLIAMENT met on October 8, for the purpose of winding up a 
Session which has loaded the Statute Book with some seventy 

new Acts, some of which are no ornament to it. 
oe The Ministers at present in power belong to the 

party of suspicion and distrust. They distrust 
the Country, they distrust each other, they work in their own 
party with a series of checks and counter checks, and they 
legislate in the same spirit. Hence the thousands of new 
officials, the armies of inspectors, super-inspectors, super- 
counter inspectors all watching and reporting on us and on 
each other. They increase daily and the administration suffers 
accordingly. Recovery is thus made slow and difficult, 
officials and controls standing constantly between the people 
and their needs, so that building is slowed down, while manu- 
facture is hampered and agriculture is impeded. As Parlia- 
ment gets to work, however, the ministerial administrative 
failure will be exposed, for the Conservatives have come to 
Westminster in high fettle, the swing away from the vote of 
1945 is very noticeable in the Constituencies, and Conser- 
vative M.P.s will have the backing of the country in their 
exposure of the strangulation which is impeding recovery. 
Publicity, lately, has been directed to the appalling muddles 
abroad, but Members will not allow the sensational blunders 
made by Ministers in Foreign affairs to mask their abysmal 
incompetence at home, for the one failure is as deadly to the 


country as the other. 
VOL, CXXVII. I 
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THE Nuremberg verdicts were made public on October 1. 
Twelve German Ex-Ministers and other important officials 
were condemned to be hanged. They have 
since been executed , except Géring, who took 
poison. One, Bormann, tried in his absence, was believed 
dead. Six more of the accused—including Hess—were 
condemned to long terms of imprisonment. Three were 
acquitted. They are Papen, Schacht and Fritzsche. The 
end of the trial and the announcement of the sentences 
were the signal for an orgy of self-satisfaction in the British 
and U.S.A. Radio and Press. Newspapers, broadcasters, on 
both sides of the Atlantic vied with each other to extol the 
virtues of their own justice. ‘‘ Unctuous Rectitude ’’ never 
was more fully exhibited. But behind all the shouting—all 
the self-congratulation—part of which no doubt came from 
the fact that the long Nuremberg trial was ended-—there 
was the uncomfortable feeling that a precedent had been 
made which would in future bear hardly on all beaten coun- 
tries. The B.B.C. had assured us that in Germany the ver- 
dicts were acquiesced in as just. But The Times’ Berlin cor- 
respondent said bluntly that in German eyes “ the real crime 
of the condemned men is not that they started the war but 
that they lost it,’ and The Times’ military correspondent, 
while giving no opinion of his own, reported that among 
people of a high level—in England—it was thought that “ in 
any future war the senior political and military authorities 
of the vanquished belligerents must expect to be put on trial 
for their lives, with the prospect that a large number of them 
will be executed. . . .””. Just so. That is inevitable. 


Nuremberg 


In the days when Rome was carrying her law and justice by 
conquest all over Europe, her successful generals were 

accorded on their return home a Triumph in 
ooh gam Rome itself. Part of this ceremonial was 

that the more important captives, the chiefs 
of the defeated countries, were paraded in chains through the 
streets of the capital. Was that more barbarous than what 
we have done to the captive chiefs of the conquered German 
Reich ? The fact that the condemned men—and those who 
have been let off too—are as uninteresting a group as have 
ever figured on a great historical scene, should not blind us 
as to our own action in this affair, nor prevent us from seeing 
what are its implications for the future. The argument that 
Goring and Co. deserved their fate has really very little to do 
with the matter, and Géring, Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg 
and the rest of the Hitler Ministers are not alone in question. 
Among those executed by hanging were Marshal Keitel, 
Commander-in-chief and General Jodl, Chief of the Staff 
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of the German Army, while Admirals Donitz and Raeder 
are condemned to long terms of imprisonment, one of the 
chief counts against them being that they prepared for War. 
Marshal Keitel, during his trial, asked that the English chiefs 
of the Staff should define their ideas of what their duties were. 
This request was not granted. He also asked that Lord 
Halifax should be called as a witness, this was also refused. 
And yet Lord Halifax could have told us much that was 
interesting as, for instance, about Marshal Keitel’s secret visit 
to England in 1938. This hanging of German staff officers for 
carrying out the duties they were appointed to do is a deed 
we shall not soon hear the last of. 

There is a further matter. One of the judges was a Russian 
and represented his country at the trial. The Russians 
themselves are known to have committed atrocities on a vast 
scale and the committing of atrocities was one of the counts 
against the accused. Lastly, can the U.S.A., which launched 
the two atom bombs on the mainland of Japan, be acquitted 
of overdoing the war, can the English, who acquiesced in 
this, be exonerated ? People will have great heart searchings 
presently over Nuremberg and that without any sentimental 
feeling about the Ex-Ministers of the German Reich. 


As we have seen the bulk of the German National Socialist 
leaders were condemned to death or to long imprisonment. 
Three of the accused were let off all punish- 
ea . ment, no doubt perfectly fairly on the evidence. 
cquitted B . 
ut no sooner were their names known as 
acquitted than a cry of anger arose in Russia and Germany. 
So fierce was this that the three men were afraid to leave their 
gaol. And, when one, Schacht, did go he was at once re- 
arrested by the German police and his enemies in his own 
country are preparing to get him condemned. He is in 
prison at Stuttgart. The Americans, who occupy this part of 
Germany, have washed their hands of the business—and are 
indifferent as to what the Germans do with him. Papen and 
Fritzsche wanted permission to come to the British zone. 
This has been refused. The situation is Gilbertian—except 
for the three men who, found innocent by the Nuremberg 
Court, fear a Mussolinian end, if their own countrymen get 
hold of them. Thus, the first result of setting up a new kind 
of court to administer retroactive law—never before admitted 
in English Justice—is that the verdict of the court is not 
going to be regarded. The judges of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
were nominated by the Victorious Allies. The Germans do 
not recognise the Court or the verdict and mean to re-try 
Papen, Schacht and Fritzsche. 
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THE Paris Conference is over. The old adherents of the 
League of Nations Union—it has changed its name but it is 
J manned by the same old unteachables—are 
The Paris disappointed. They thought that they could 
Conference : 
once more pull the wool over people’s eyes in 
England as they did after the last war and that another era 
of false policy and humbug was about to begin. But this has 
not happened. The Paris Conference, after sitting for months, 
sometimes for whole days and sometimes for half the nights, 
has finished, and the result is very visibly almost nothing. It 
is a relief that this should be clearly seen. The nations are not 
agreed, they have chosen a method of doing business which 
is a bad one. The result is what we see, and it is better that 
we should see it clearly. Better that there should not be any 
attempt to put up a facade in front of the non-existent 
“peace ”’ building. Such a fagade might have deceived some 
of those who live to be taken in by fraudulent appearances. 
The stark candour of Russia has prevented any such sham as 
we saw last time and all candid-minded people must be 
grateful for this. Only the intriguers of the pacifist societies 
will be sorry that we see things as they are, only the noodles 
who listen to them will share their regrets. But there are not 
so many noodles going in for pacifism in 1946 as in I9gI9. 
The English learn very slowly, but they do learn and it is 
noticeable that in spite of an intensive UNO propaganda in the 
Press and B.B.C., a propaganda which turned on all its effects to 
produce another 1919 atmosphere, there has been in the 
public mind no move towards the cloud-cuckoo land of 
UNO. The people of this country are simply not taking any. 
Our pacifists may do all they can to boost the old ideas; they 
have failed and will fail. It was in vain that Marshal Smuts 
was taken to Paris, to Holland, to Belgium, that he was 
built up for a generation that knows him not. All that the 
distinguished South African could say was that he had 
made a mistake in 1919 and that he would like to see a greater 
caution exercised now. This time he talked about the “‘ United 
States of Europe” which merely provoked the comment, 
“‘so that’s where Winston got the idea from!”’ In the mean- 
time the weary and disillusioned delegates to the Paris Con- 
ference have gone to the United States where there is a 
meeting of UNO, and where all the various points of disagree- 
ment will again be talked over and round. “ The music goes 
round and round,” says the song. And UNO has adopted 
this for a signature tune. 


Not enough credit for the clarity of the present look-out is 
given to Russia. But, if we see things as they are it is largely 
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because that country has refused to say 
“peace ’’ when there is no peace. Day after 
day, week after week, in season and out of 
season, Russian representatives have bludgeoned one scheme 
after another, often in the most tactless way, and, as they 
accompanied their refusal to play the UNO games by violent 
attacks on the persons and property of Russia’s former Allies, 
they have kept the whole atmosphere of all the ‘“ peace ”’ 
conferences they have attended in a state of violent belli- 
gerency. To understand their action we have to look for a 
moment through Russian spectacles and from the point of 
view of the Russian people. This is how they see the post-war 
situation. The war was won by three countries, or rather 
three groups of countries, the British Empire, the United 
States, the Russian Union of Soviet Republics. Having won 
the war these three nations should have sat down together to 
make the peace, each group putting forward its views as to 
its own territorial desires and future safety. The creation of 
UNO, the incursion into peace discussions of all sorts of 
other countries, who were either conquered or—in Russian 
eyes—of very little use during the battle, has, in the Russian 
view mixed everything up, has wasted time and gets nothing 
anywhere. Further, the bewildering dissolution of the British 
Group at the Conference into half a dozen countries, which 
are now here and now there, alike frets and irritates the 
Russians. True, they have done their best to counter this 
by the creation of a quantity of satellite states who always 
vote pro-Russian, but all this incomprehensible British and 
American nonsense is felt to be intolerable. Hence Russian 
rudeness and Russian ill temper. We have to understand this, 
for this view of our former ally is not losing any of its intensity 
or of its fierceness. 


Russia’s Point of 
View 


A REFERENDUM was taken in France on Sunday, October 13. 
It was to say yes or no to the constitution which had been 
worked out in the Constituent Assembly for 
ee Bg the second time. Last May the proposals 

. were rejected by the electorate. They were 
majority proposals and only had the blessing of two parties, 
the Socialists and the Communists. This time the suggested 
constitution for the 4th French Republic were agreed between 
the three parties, M.R.P., Socialist and Communist, and it 
makes a better impression on the outside observer than did 
the rejected project of May. There are rather better safe- 
guards than then were suggested. The creation of a High 
Council and Assembly of the French Union, by which phrase 
is meant that representatives of overseas France are to sit 
with French representatives. The colonies are promised 
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autonomy, but the degree of autonomy is not stated. The 
result of the Referendum was that the Constitution was 
adopted by a very slight majority over its opponents. Accord- 
ing to The Times, the figures were 
Ayes .. es u . 9,120,576 
Noes... 2 ms . 7,980,333 

But as the number of voters on the electoral roll is 25,379,917, 
the abstentions are seen to be very large, not less than 
7,938,884 in number, nearly as many as the noes, and, added 
to them making a total of 15,969,217 people who were either 
against or doubtful about the new constitution. The reason 
for the big abstention was, no doubt, largely the result of the 
lead General de Gaulle gave. He spoke against the proposals 
and advised people to reject them. His influence is immense, 
but no one, for very long, wields personal power in France, 
and much of the abstention may be attributed to weariness 
with the long business of constitution making, disgust with 
certain scandals and a variety of other reasons. The able 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian warned his readers 
that many reasons had gone to make up the abstention 
figures and he quoted three villages, “‘ all of whose inhabitants 
abstained from voting. The first because no tiles had been 
received for the damaged houses, the second because an 
electric railway convenient to the village had been suppressed, 
and the third because the village had been classified as 
rural . . . for rationing purposes.” That is a very fair 
example of how a complicated national question is pushed on 
one side by the Parish Pump. When all is said and done, it 
must be an immense relief to the French—as it is to all their 
well-wishers—that the interim period is over and that the 
people of France can now get down to their post-war lives. 


A CERTAIN amount of suprise has been shown in this country 
at President Truman’s new intervention on behalf of the Jews. 

Before the unfortunate Arab-cum-Jew talks 
a and had begun in London, while the Palestinian 

Arabs were holding aloof and the Jews were 
refusing to confer, while the terrorist Jewish campaign against 
our occupation in Palestine was daily claiming British victims, 
the President of the United States weighed in for the second 
time with a request to Mr. Attlee that 100,000 Jews should at 
once be admitted to Palestine. This abrupt demand, repeated 
under such circumstances, appears exceedingly unfriendly to 
us. It is that, and it is so intended. But what President 
Truman’s message should no? do is to surprise anyone in this 
country. The inhabitants of the United States, when they 
think of us at all, think of us in an unfriendly way. They do 
not know what the British Empire is, but they know that in 
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the eighteenth century the U.S.A. broke away from it and they 
attribute their prosperity to that break. We may, therefore, 
take it that, if there is a shrewish criticism of British policy to 
be made, it will be made and emphasised in the States. If 
there is a handful of grit available to throw into British 
machinery, it will be thrown, preferably by the President or, 
failing him, by some other prominent American. In September 
it was Mr. Wallace who attacked us. In October it was Presi- 
dent Truman who tried to upset our already difficult task in 
Palestine. The reason why both these Americans have 
become vocally anti-British is that an election campaign is in 
full swing and public men are playing up to the anti-British 
electorate of their country. This ought not to surprise us and, 
in fact, the general public in this country is beginning to 
understand the U.S.A. at last. But there are a lot of mugs who 
join groups like the Anglo-American—or, is it the Atlantic 
Union ?—and who take for Gospel the very civil things that 
polite visiting Americans say at gatherings in England. They 
do not repeat them in the U.S.A., for, in the U.S.A. polite 
remarks about England would not go down. 


THE public here are at last beginning to understand the 
Americans. They like them but they realise their essential 

unfriendliness. But it is not at all certain that 
=, our politicians have really learned anything. 

For many years their fault, in regard to the 
United States, has been that they have an entirely false view 
of public life in that country. Americans are as full of fine 
phrases and noble sentiments as English people, only they do 
not allow such things to interfere with politics or with busi- 
ness. All the slush in the world would not cause an American to 
yield one jot or tittle of his country’s interest to any foreigner. 
He is a patriot and he stands by the Stars and Stripes 
through thick and thin. It is time we knew this and that we 
realised that the U.S.A. can neither be persuaded nor coaxed 
to do anything but push their own interests no matter what 
stands in the way. This is a healthy attitude; we ought to 
realise its existence and to act accordingly. Mr. Attlee made 
the signal mistake of asking President Truman to “ help ” in 
Palestine. He should have known that the only help he will 
get is a stream of mischievous and unfriendly comment. But 
Mr. Attlee is not the first British Minister to make this sort of 


error. It has been made by many others before him. The 


most notable mistake of this kind being Lord Balfour’s in 
1922 when he threw over the Japanese, thus ultimately 
forcing Japan into the arms of Germany. The pathway from 
that grave mistake led straight to Pearl Harbour, to Singapore 
and Hiroshima. It not only gave another enemy to Britain, 
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it also broke Japan. If the game of consequences is studied 
how clearly we can see the outlines of history ! 


To return to our Americans—we have to learn to understand 
them—it is not difficult to see the reason for the particular 
anti-British wave which is flooding over the 
States at this moment. It is fomented by the 
Jews, and we have to remember that the 
biggest Jewish Community in the World is now in the U.S.A. 
The arc-light of publicity is turned on to the picture the Jews 
draw of their oppressed state. A few years ago they were 
really oppressed—by Hitler; at the moment they are not 
being too well treated in Russia; all that is forgotten in the 
new intensive campaign against Britain. It is roaring, 
raging, tearing through the States—and there will be an 
election there this month. But non-Jewish Americans would 
not have fallen for this campaign to the extent that they have 
done had they not seen in the “‘ 100,000 Jews to Palestine ” 
cry a way of keeping further floods of Jews from reaching 
America. To combine stirring up suspicion of England with 
the diversion of continental Jews to Palestine is more than 
any American Politician can be expected to resist. We must 
expect the diapason of President Truman’s call for 100,000 to 
increase. Will this teach our public men anything at all? 
We are afraid not. They have so often before been taught— 
and have forgotten—the American lesson. 


The American 
Lesson 


SOURCES too responsible and well informed to spread mere 
rumours have recently been allowed to learn something about 

the official review of British strategy in the 
Britain and the Middle East which the Labour Governments’ 
Middle East fatal policy in India, in Egypt, and in Palestine 

has made necessary. A number of obvious 
points are at long last brought home to Ministers. They are 
learning that Egypt really is essential as a base, and that if it 
and Palestine both go, Turkey will be left suspended as it 
were in a political and military vacuum in which it is hardly 
to be expected that Turkish independence can be preserved 
even by the tenacious, hard-fighting Turks. Our Ministers 
are also discovering that a Russian threat to Turkey implies 
the most serious Russian threat to the Arab States farther 
south, to say nothing of Iraq and Persia, where British oil 
interests are vital to our own defence, and where American 
oil interests are little if at all less vital to the fighting forces 
of the Western Powers. Cyprus and Malta are now being 
seen in their true strategic light—as outposts of substantial 
British forces based on Egypt; but as very questionable 
positions without such backing. It would appear that the 


pro 
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possibility of Kenya and other British territories in East 
Africa are now being canvassed for use as bases and supply 
dep6ts. How these territories are to serve the complex needs 
of Navy, Army, and Air Force in the event of serious hosti- 
lities on a large scale farther north no one has yet explained. 
The truth is very different. If Britain because of the Little 
Englandism and conceit of members of the present Socialist 
Government is in fact forced out of the strategically vital 
areas of the Middle East by folly, it will not be long before the 
consequences of so gross a betrayal fall upon the shoulders of 
all members of the British Empire, whether they live in these 
islands or inhabit British lands beyond the seas. The small 
countries of the Mediterranean, as well as our immediate 
neighbour and essential Ally, France, would also be dis- 
astrously affected by the repercussions of such conduct, with 
consequences to ourselves little less grave. Any such move 
would in fact imply a major stage in an entire redistribution 
of world power such as only our enemies can benefit by. 


THE Conservative Party held a brilliantly successful gathering 
at Blackpool during the first week of October. It was their 
BI 1 first large-scale entry into the arena since the 

ackpoo overwhelming defeat they suffered in July 
last year. During that election Conservatives bore the whole 
weight of the blunders made by the Coalition Government — 
there has been no Conservative Government in England since 
1929—and the whole unpopularity accumulated for 16 years 
was loosed upon them. We remember what happened. They 
were swept off the board, Mr. Attlee’s Government of un- 
mitigated Socialists was formed. It was better so. We now 
see what Socialism is and what is the ability of the men who 
are chosen by that party. The Blackpool meeting showed 
that the rank and file of the Conservatives were in very good 
heart and that there is a considerable driving force behind 
them. The whole range of Socialist mischief was explored, 
and the criticisms heard were those of men who knew what 
they were talking about. Mr. Churchill went to the last day 
of the gathering and received an immense ovation. In his 
incomparable way he described the damage that is being done 
by the doctrinaire Ministers who are now making a mess of 
our recovery. 


“In little more than a year the Socialist Government have 
diminished British influence abroad and very largely paralysed our 
revival at home. Surely, after all we have gone through, we have 
enough to bear and dangers enough to face without the obtrusion 
upon us of this aggressive partisanship.” 


Ministers are incompetent. Does the public require 
proof? said Mr. Churchill. Let them look around. 


r* 
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** Look around you. Look at the taxes. Look at the unbridled 
expenditure which is leading us daily into inflation with all its bitter 
consequences. 

“Look at the queues as you walk about our streets. Look 
at the restrictions and repressions on every form of enterprise and 
recovery. Look at the ever-growing bureaucracy of officials 
quartered permanently on the public. 

“Let us look at food. The German U-boats in their worst 
endeavour never made bread rationing necessary in war. It took a 
Socialist Government and Socialist planners to fasten it on us in 
time of peace when the seas are open and the world harvest good.” 


The Government’s housing policy is a failure. They have 
destroyed the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. The nationalisa- 
tion of Cable and Wireless has been a dead loss to the country. 


But the harm that is being done is not only to our country at 
home. If the Socialists themselves will look abroad, they 

: will see the rise of the monument their Ministers 
a i: are building. In India chaos is being forced 
on the helpless Indians. Burma may be soon 
driven along that same wretched road. Ministers submit in 
silence to the abuse showered on this country. In Palestine 
they are reaping the harvest of their electoral promises to the 
Jews. Mr. Churchill only commented on a few of these 
blunders. The bulk of his speech was devoted to his belief 
that the Conservatives have a great rdle and a great future. 
He does not propose to retire from the leadership, “ the 
situation is so serious ”’ and it is evident that the party greatly 
desires his continuance. He is a great international figure, 
and in a long and chequered public life nothing has been more 
gallant than the way he took his crushing defeat at the polls 
last year. His temper, since this occurred, has shown courage 
and cheerfulness ; few men in public life have taken a great 
blow with more fortitude. The Conservatives at Blackpool 
were glad to know that he would still carry their colours for 
them. He gave them good advice about work in the con- 
stituencies : 


* The prime thing I have to say about party organisation is this : 
it must begin from the bottom. In every ward, in every village, in 
every street we must have a stalwart band of men and women who 
are convinced and active workers for our party. 

“* Once you have an organisation which has its ardent partisans 
in every locality, it will be easy to build a structure which will give 
these leading local men and women an effective share in inspiring 
the policy of the party as a whole and help them to make a lively 
and vigorous responding contribution to the guidance which they 
receive from the summit of the party.”—Sanday Times Report. 
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Everyone with any political experience will agree that 
this is good advice. One thing is interesting about this 
Blackpool meeting. It was violently assailed in the Socialist 
ok and Liberal Press. The attack from the latter came no doubt 
nd from the energy with which the Blackpool meeting rejected 
al the idea of amalgamating with the Liberals, but the Lobby 

Correspondents who, as a rule, have no party ties, report 
est in private conversation, that there is a new feeling in the 
<< whole country about Conservatism. 


Mr. Attlee has been forced to reconstitute his government. He 


had three Ministers: who were notably unequal to their posts. 
ve M Sir Ben Smith, Mr. Lawson, Lord Stansgate 
a- a. “ond (Wedgwood Benn)—they have gone. Will 
: utiny : é 
y. their successors be any improvement? The 

Prime Minister has not got much choice—he has to promote who 
at he can. The new War Minister certainly made a poor start, 
ey for the question of the Muar Mutiny was very much mis- 


TS handled by Mr. Bellenger. He was in a difficult position, he 
ed did not get out of it well. The Malayan Mutiny occurred last 


on May as a result of bad camp conditions. Unfortunately, 
in before Parliament met, the sentences on the mutineers had 
ne become a means of attack on the structure of the Army. The 
he Socialist and Communist agitators had had time to organise 
se petitions and processions, the wives of the men punished went 
ef to see members of Parliament, sensational letters to the Press 
e. appeared, and when Parliament met, many questions were 
he asked about the affair. The new Secretary for War, Mr. 
ly Bellenger, made a statement in answer to them. on 
re, October 8; he used very plain language. The 13th Parachute 
re Battalion had arrived at Muar on May 5, there it was joined 
IIs by a further 240 men; the camp was bad, the weather was 
ge bad. On May 13, 260 men refused to obey orders, and were 
at reported. They continued to disobey, but none of the officers 
ol or N.C.O.s took part in the mutiny. Two courts of enquiry 
or were held on the 17th, and on the 23rd. _ It was decided to try 
n- all the 258 men concerned in the mutiny. This trial took 


place on August 12 and lasted until September 19. Three men 
were acquitted, the remainder were convicted, eight being 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude and to be dismissed 
wi from the Army with ignominy. The rest to three years’ penal 
servitude and to be dismissed with ignominy. In the case of 
12 men this sentence was not confirmed and they were released. 
The sentences of the other men were on revision commuted to 
two years’ penal servitude and ignominous discharge. The 
Secretary for War continued :— 


“ There can be no shadow of doubt that these men were rightly 
charged with mutiny. The law regards mutiny as a most serious 
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military offence and provides death as the maximum penalty. . . 
I am waiting the advice of the Judge Advocate General on the legality of the 
proceedings...” 

Official Report, our Italics. 


The moment Mr. Bellenger sat down the hot heads of the 
Socialist Party began collecting Socialist signatures, threaten- 
ing Mr. Attlee’s government. It is said that over 100 were 
collected. Mr. Bellenger’s straightforward statement caused a 
howl against him. Those who are less concerned with House 
of Commons’ votes than with the wise ordering of the Army 
wondered what the Government would do. Would they 
yield to clamour ? 7 


As we have said, Mr. Bellenger’s first statement was made on 
October 8. The threat to Mr. Attlee’s administration—to its 
existence—was considerable. The Secretary 
for War was ordered, on Thursday roth, to go 
and eat his Tuesday’s speech. He did so with 
complete docility. On Tuesday the men were “ mutineers ” 
and had been condemned to two years’ penal servitude, to 
dismissal with ignominy. On Thursday, Mr. Bellenger said 
that he felt :— 


“ 


The Art of 
Crawling 


. . . bound to quash all the convictions on the charge of 
mutiny and to relieve each of the accused of the consequences of his 
trial.” 


In a further statement he said that he :— 


“ hoped the future of these men would be the future of all good 
soldiers.” 


The reason given by the Government for this volte-face was that 
the Judge Advocate had reported legal irregularities in the trial. 
But it is impossible to forget the political agitation, the threat to 
the Government, the revolt in the Commons. When he made his 
second statement in the Commons, Mr. Bellenger did not have 
an easy passage. It was not difficult to show that no such 
mass trials for mutiny had occurred after the last war, though 
there were mutineers enough. “I presided over the Army 
when there were shoals of mutinies and no one ever attempted 
to bring large masses of the rank and file to a mass trial,” said 
Mr. Churchill. Mr. Bellenger could only say that the deputy 
Judge Advocate in Malaya had thought the trial was all 
right—Mr. Churchill asked for more publicity. It is to be 
hoped that he will succeed in getting it ; what is also wanted is 
competence in administration—“ the quashing of the trial is a 
very serious matter, people ought to know why.” The scene 
ended by one Socialist Member asking for ‘‘ compensation ”’ 
for the Muar Mutineers! Mr. Bellenger made an attempt to 
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show that the quashing of the sentences proved that Military 
justice was full of safeguards for the soldier. But in this 
whole Muar business, mutiny, mass trial, sentences and 
\ quashing show very little of the even scales which Justice is 
hie supposed to use. And no wisdom or administrative com- 
petence in the Secretary of State. 


en- 
rie A WHITE PAPER issued during October (Central Organisation 
‘an for Defence. Cmd. 6923) announces the Socialist Government’s 
my lis proposals for a central organisation for defence 
1ey Orgeuleation embodying the changes suggested by experi- 
ence. Rejecting for the time being the policy 
of amalgamating the three fighting Services and placing 
iin them under a single Minister, rejecting also for sound reasons 
its and permanently a Combined General Staff after the German 
ary fashion, the Government state that the test of two major 
- wars has shown that there are no grounds for any drastic 
Fe recasting of the main structure of the central organisation 
5” for defence. The principal change which the Government 
Pe make and which they propose in the White Paper is the 
aid appointment of a Minister of Defence with the authority to 


formulate and apply a unified defence policy for the three 
Services. The form of the new organisation for defence as set 
of forth in the White Paper may be summarised as follows : 
his (a) The Prime Minister will retain the supreme authority for 
defence. (b) There will be a Defence Committee, which will 
take over the functions of the old Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The Prime Minister will be Chairman of the Defence 
Dod Committee, and its composition will be flexible. The Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Defence, the Lord President of the 
rat Council, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ial. chequer, the Service Ministers, the Minister of Labour and 


to the Minister of Supply—a total of ten Ministers—will be 
his regular members of the Committee. The Chiefs of Staff will 
ive be in attendance. Other Ministers, officers and officials will 
ich be invited to meetings of the Committee as required. The 
igh Defence Committee will be responsible to the Cabinet both 
my for the review of current strategy and for co-ordinating 
ted departmental action in preparation for war. (c) A new post 
aid of Minister of Defence, with a Ministry, will be created. His 
ity functions, which are very important, are examined below. 
all (d) The Chiefs of Staff Committee will remain responsible for 
be preparing strategic appreciations and military plans, and for 
l is submitting them to the Defence Committee. The Joint Staff 
sa system will be retained and developed under the direction of 
ne the Chiefs of Staff. (e) The Service Ministers will continue to 
Re be responsible to Parliament for the administration of the 


to Services. 
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THE functions of the Minister of Defence are wide. As 
assistant to the Prime Minister in matters of national defence, 
pa he will be Deputy Chairman of the Defence 
eee Committee, and will undertake as much as 
possible of the detailed work of general super- 

vision over the preparations which are being made for national 
security as a whole through the various sub-committees of 
the Defence Committee. The White Paper scheme would 
make him responsible for the apportionment, in broad outline, 
of available resources between the three Services in accordance 
with the strategic policy laid down by the Defence Com- 
mittee. This will include the framing of general policy to 
govern research and development and the correlation of 
production programmes. The Minister of Defence will bring 
his proposals as regards these matters before the Defence 
Committee and the Cabinet, will present the Cabinet’s deci- 
sions on them to Parliament, and will decide questions arising 
between the three Services in their application. Another 
main function of the Minister of Defence will be to settle 
questions. of general administration on which a common 
policy for the three Services is desirable. Here, too, the 
Minister will answer questions in Parliament on matters 
common to the three Services. The Minister of Defence will 
also be charged with the administration of inter-Service 
organisations, such as Combined Operations Headquarters 
and the Joint Intelligence Bureau. Other aspects of the new 
organisation will include a standing Ministerial Production 
Committee, over which the Minister of Defence will preside ; 
a Joint War Production Staff, with a permanent chairman on 
the staff of the Minister of Defence, which will work to the 
Ministerial Production Committee; and a Committee on 
Defence Research Policy, with a scientist of high standing as 
chairman, which will advise, on operational questions, the 
Chiefs of Staff, and, on wider problems, the Defence Com- 
mittee. This scientist-chairman will also be on the staff of 
the Minister of Defence. A full commentary and criticism of 
these proposals is impossible in the space available here. 
All that we can now do is to point out some inherent dangers 
and problems. First, it is clear that the Defence Committee 
is far too large, and includes at least two, and probably six, 
ministerial members too many. Secondly, the Minister of 
Defence, in times like the present, becomes so important that 
it is hard to see how his responsibilities can properly be 
separated from those of the Prime Minister himself. Thirdly, 
it is plain that the immense concentration of authority and 
power achieved under the new scheme demands for success 
a far larger number and proportion of right judgments than 
most men can aspire to. Hitherto an analogous organisa- 
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tional scheme has worked because of the personalities con- 
cerned. Change the personalities, and it cannot at all be 
regarded as certain that the same kind of concentrated 
organisation will work successfully. To the question, Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? the answer always and in all cir- 
cumstances is, ‘No one.’”’ Yet the White Paper scheme 
makes it literally a life-and-death matter that the right 
answers should emerge almost everywhere from this highly 
elaborate, complex and interrelated organisation. Finally, it 
is already plain that this organisation is defective in certain 
important respects, and has been framed in part in the wrong 
spirit. The defects, and they are grave ones, appear in the 
inadequate machinery for inter-Empire consultation. The 
spirit is shown in a significant change of name: ‘“ Defence 
Committee,” instead of the ‘‘ Committee of Imperial Defence.’’ 


THE miners are not getting the coal. That is a fact which is 
somewhat obscured by the Minister, Mr. Shinwell, who says 

different—and almost contradictory things 
ae Saw about the coal situation every day. He is a 
disappointed man. He, no doubt, believed 
that when the mines were nationalised the miners would work 
harder and more cheerfully. He did not listen to the mine 
managers and the mine owners who would have given him a 
more accurate picture of miners and mines than he has. The 
fact is that both ministers and miners have been the victims 
of the propaganda which asserts that public ownership under 
salaried officials will get better results from the mines than 
can be got by people who are personally interested in the 
result. Mr. Shinwell has not even yet learned that when you 
take the profit out of a business you take the life out of it. 
But apart from this general ignorance of mines and mining, 
Mr. Shinwell is a Minister who is detrimental to the Govern- 
ment. With him eyerything is extreme. At the time of 
writing he is in despair, ‘‘ we run a very grave danger of 
break-down.” Less than a fortnight before this serious state- 
ment he denied that more miners were required at all and 
when the electricity companies said last August that electri- 
city might have to be rationed owing to the shortage of coal, 
Mr. Shinwell declared that was a “‘ lot of nonsense,” and earlier 
still he was all sunshine, and talked about the “ glowing 
prospects ”’ of coal mining. Now the Government are reduced 
to encouraging the railway companies to burn oil. So much 
for the political and administrative competence of the Minister 
of Fuel and Power. He is not the only windbag and failure in 
the Government—Mr. Bevan runs him close—it is a poor 
look-out for the country that it should be in the hands of such 
men. 
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EarLy in October the Minister of Food announced that 
miners were to have a larger meat ration. That seemed 

reasonable enough, except to all the other 
se names heavy workers who are also short of food. 

The T.U.C. were very angry with the Ministers 
who ventured to make such a decision without consulting 
them; they, the T.U.C., have always set their faces against 
any differentiation in rationing such as obtained in Germany 
and elsewhere. The Government has had to meet them 
and their clients in the heavy industries by yielding more 
meat to fishing fleets and to the canteens that serve heavy 
workers in industry. Now, naturally enough, the heaviest 
of all the workers, the farm labourer, is asking for an increased 
ration of meat. He has no canteen and his food is really 
insufficient—just as the miner’s was. All this is natural and 
it is right that these men should have a priority. But is the 
meat there, or will it have to come off the very exiguous ration 
of the ordinary citizen? Many of these do very exhausting 
work, and the black-coated and white-collared sedentary 
worker has often a very tiring journey backwards and for- 
wards to his work, while the housewife’s work is never done. 
If they have a cut in their meat ration they will feel it acutely. 


THE past month has seen further moves in the complex pro- 
cess of trying to arrive at workable, effective means for 

controlling the national and international use 
Controlling of atomic energy in peace and war. One was 
Atomic Energy the publication of the first report on scientific 

and technical aspects of the problem of control 
by the Scientific and Technical Committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations. Although a 
Russian is a member of this Committee, its report is unani- 
mous, no doubt because it is confined to a discussion of scien- 
tific aspects of control based upon material which has been 
published previously. The essential conclusion of this Com- 
mittee is that the available scientific facts yield no ground 
“for supposing that effective control is not technologically 
feasible,’ though the report makes clear that at certain 
stages “the danger is extremely serious ” that nuclear 
material may in fact be diverted from controlled uses to 
processes from which atomic bombs emerge. The report also 
insists that ‘‘ clandestine manufacture of atomic weapons ” 
from materials so diverted ‘‘ would be extremely difficult to 
discover because the operations involved can be carried out 
in comparatively small installations which could easily be 
concealed.” At debates in New York subsequent to the 
publication of this report the Political Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission decided unanimously to proceed 
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with the examination of safeguards, while the United States 
delegate, Mr. Hancock, warned the Committee of a further 
complication—viz., that there might at any moment be 
scientific and technical advances which would render existing 
controls obsolete. 

The second main move took place in Parliament, where 
the Atomic Energy Bill received its second reading in the 
House of Commons on October 8. Although the Bill con- 
forms unpleasantly closely to the general run of Socialist 
legislation for industry, on this particular occasion, and for 
obvious reasons, the Conservative Party in the House sup- 
ported the Bill, which consequently passed this stage without 
a vote. So far, therefore, so good. But many and complex 
will be the developments which must be successfully accom- 
plished before the dreadful force of atomic energy ceases to 
threaten mankind in war, or even before adequate means have 
been found to prevent its violence from overwhelming the 
first nation on which it happens to be used. Here, therefore, 
is a field in which the best power of British brains and in- 
genuity must be exerted to the utmost to put us on an even 
footing with other nations more advanced in this matter than 
ourselves. 


It shows what a depth of pessimism and servitude the crowds 
of London have reached that thousands of them should be 
prepared to shuffle slowly along in a queue to 
see an exhibition of goods which they cannot 
hope to buy, however much they may want 
them. They may only look, not touch and on no account 
purchase. Thus... ‘ well-bred spaniels civilly delight, In 
mumbling at the game they dare not bite.” 

To such a pass of docility have a proud people come. No 
wonder that they want to go abroad—or even to Ireland—to 
recover a measure of their old sense of freedom. The Exhibi- 
tion which arouses these thoughts has been theatrically 
decorated and much advertised. It was opened by His 
Majesty the King, who gave it as good a send-off as if it had 
been a real show, a genuine buying and selling place and a 
good advertisement of English wares. No doubt our manu- 
facturers did their best under the appallingly difficult circum- 
stances enforced upon them by the Ministers, but there is 
too much freak stuff—beds without blankets where the 
patient is warmed only by hot air—bicycles with wireless and 
the like. Not that these can be bought, any more than can 
the really necessary goods which every household needs. 
No! if being without blankets you wish to try the new hot-air 
bed, or being without any means of locomotion you are pre- 
pared even to put up with a wireless-dominated bicycle, you 


Britain can’t buy 
it ! 
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cannot have them, they are not manufactured for the home 
market. As for the taste of the so-called artistic work. One 
shrewd observer said after going round the show, “ Britain 
can make it, can she ? Well, I jolly well hope she won’t !” 


A PARTIAL strike of hotel workers, which only affected the 
better-class hotels, broke out at the Savoy Hotel on October 7, 

This spread at once to other establishments, 
a where a large number of chefs and waiters 
stopped work, although a skeleton service was 
carried on in most places. It should be noted that tea shops 
and cheap restaurants were not affected. The strike leaders— 
one of them is a socialist member of Parliament—succeeded in 
persuading the Covent garden and Smithfield workers to with- 
hold food from the hotels they had picked their quarrel with. 
A great deal of food was wasted. The object of the strike is to 
force the Hotel industry to submit to Trade Union control of 
their employees, for, of course it will come to that and is a 
variant of the closed shop question. Up to now the Catering 
trades have worked with a Catering Wages Board, and their 
workers have not been forced into any union. Now the 
National Union of General and Municipal workers demand 
the right to organise workers in the Hotel and other catering 
trades. It is, of course, another move to get complete control 
of all workers and to use their control for political purposes. 
It is true that demands for changes have been put forward. 
One is for the pooling of tips. But that degree of control will 
need more power than even a closed shop full of spies can 
command ; the’following extract from a daily paper gives the 
key to the whole affair. 


“Mr. H. Levitt, treasurer of the London Trades Council, told 
the meeting that they would leave no stone unturned to see that the 
trade union workers of London, numbering 600,000, would stand 
behind the strikers. They would ‘hit a section of the ruling class 
where it hurt them most—in their stomachs.’ ” 


As we go to Press, news has come that the strike is to be 
called off, the Hotel Keepers having given way to the Union. 
This is the first stage of the journey! 


IT was announced, on- October 12th, that visas between 
England and France are to be abolished. This small con- 

cession is, no doubt, something. But what 
Visas would really be of value would be the restora- 

tion of a parcels post only subjected to ordinary 
Customs regulations. The reluctance of governments to 
relax war-time restrictions is extraordinary. We see this 
mania in the slow demobilisation of the women, in the pro- 


The: 
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digious clerical staffs maintained in the Ministries, in the 
prosecution of this, that or the other “ offence.” 


A GooD example of this general interference is shown in the 
following paragraphs issued by the Ministry of Agriculture on 


Canary Seed October 4. 


** An occupier of agricultural land in Lincolnshire has recently 
been convicted by Quarter Sessions and fined a total of £1,500, with 
four months’ imprisonment, for various offences in connection with 
the growing by him of approximately 7 acres of canary seed without 
a permit from the County Agricultural Executive Committee. 
Another occupier has also been convicted for similar offences 
arising from the growing of 3 roods of canary seed and has been 
fined a total of £300 or, alternatively, 3 months’ imprisonment.” 


These men dared to cultivate their own land. They could 
have got permits, for the notice goes on :— 


“ The growing of limited areas of this crop is permitted under 
licences issued by the County Agricultural Executive Committee 
under the Buckwheat and Canary Seed (Control of Cultivation) 
Order.” 

What are we coming to? 


THE situation in India moves to the appointed end. It goes, 
as it must, from bad to worse. The devil’s dance of politicians 

we and Viceroy makes a show in front of the stage. 
os But not ali the Viceroy’s sending for Jinnah or 
corresponding with Gandhi, not all the shuffles 
of the Indian Cabinet, nor even the occasional reference to the 
British Raj—as when the King-Emperor agreed to the new 
Indian Ministers—can conceal the tragic scene in India. 
After two hundred years of the Pax Britannica, India is 
slipping back into the chaos from which she was rescued by us 
in the eighteenth century. The riots in Bengal are the worst 
that have occurred since the Union Jack was hoisted there. 
Indian politicians themselves can only move about heavily 
escorted. Nehru was ambushed and fired at in Waziristan, 
and he has been stoned elsewhere. Telegraphing from Calcutta 
on October 18, The Times correspondent reports civil war 
in the districts of Noakhali and Tipperah :— 


“Hundreds of refugees have reached Calcutta from 
these districts . . . they say that hundreds of villages 
have been burnt by hooligans, hundreds of people 
butchered or maimed, thousands made homeless and 
destitute, and that both districts are infernos of Communal 


” 


re 
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This is only the beginning. These troubles will spread. The 
Times’ reports the grave anxiety felt in Calcutta. Anxiety 
there must be, but there can be no surprise. These disorders 
are the inevitable result of the British abdication. The 
Socialists—by no means the only guilty people in this tragic 
affair—have increased the pace by which India is rushing to 
disaster. The sinister Cripps Mission, with its determination 
to put Gandhi in the saddle whatever the cost to India and to 
the British Empire, the dust kicked up by their manceuvres, 
dust destined to hide what they were doing from the British 
public, all this has been desperate work, and Mr. Attlee and 
his colleagues must take the full blame for the present situ- 
ation. 


THE Government has decided to call in our silver coinage and 
to replace it by a coinage composed of cupro-nickel. This 
breaks the age-long British link with silver, 
 oeniga to which formed, for over a thousand years, the 

currency of this country, gold, being for a long 
time, subsidiary. The pound weight of silver, in which there 
were 925 parts of silver to 75 of copper made the standard 
money (the British pound sterling) until the end of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign when the value of the silver pound was 
reduced. A further debasement occurred in 1816, and in 1920, 
when our silver coinage dropped nearly the whole of its value, 
the silver content of the coinage was reduced to 500 parts of 
silver to 1,000 of alloy. An interesting little book on 
Newton has recently been published,* which gives some 
account of our coinage in the seventeenth century. “In 
all men’s minds the only true money of the country was 
the silver coin—crowns, half-crowns, shillings and sixpences.” 
Newton was at the head of the Mint, but he profoundly 
disagreed with the policy forced on a reluctant community by 
the Government of his day. In the early years of William and 
Mary, there was a great re-coinage. ‘‘ It was attended by 
riots and commercial crises and it compelled the Bank of 
England to stop cash payments.” It cost a year’s revenue, 
and it appears to have been undertaken in the interests of the 
bankers and merchants as against the interests of other mem- 
bers of the Community. Now, the final elimination of silver 
is being made to pay the U.S.A. some part of our debt. Nickel 
is produced in Canada and, on this account alone, the new 
coinage may be welcomed. 


* Newton at the Mint. Sir John Craig. Cambridge University Press 7/6. 


THE RUSSIAN SUCCESSION 


“Le tréne de Russie n'est ni héréditaire ni’ 
electif ; il est occupatif’’—Caraccioli of Naples. 


PEOPLE are beginning to talk about Stalin’s age. He is only 
67, but lately he is said to have aged a good deal. Certainly 
even during the war he looked older and frailer than his years. 
Since the death of Lenin in 1924 he has lived under a strain 
certainly unsurpassed, probably never equalled, in duration 
and weight. The first seven years of the Revolution, still 
dominated by Lenin, would have been enough for most men. 
Probably Stalin has not relaxed since the days when he grew 
vegetables in his Siberian exile. It is hardly surprising that 
his eyes are now red-rimmed. 

To talk of Stalin’s age is to talk of his successor. Here 
comment seems unnecessarily wild and uninformed. Nobody 
can prophesy about the succession ; but it is possible to bet 
on it, and the field is small. Before discussing form, however, 
we ought to decide what we mean by the succession. What 
may Stalin’s successor be expected to succeed to ? 

To-day the answer to that question is a little easier to make 
than it would have been five years ago. Then Stalin was 
indisputably the leader of the Russian people ; but he led as a 
person : he held no position in the official Soviet hierarchy of 
government. The Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, often called the President of the U.S.S.R., was Kalinin. 
The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, often 
called the Prime Minister, was Molotov, who was ‘also Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs. Stalin himself was still nothing but 
the General Secretary of the All Union Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party. Everybody knew, of course, that the direction and 
policy of the U.S.S.R. came from the standing political sub- 
committee, the Politbureau, of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Party, to which all the Commissars who mattered 
belonged, and which Stalin was supposed torun. But if Stalin 
had died five years ago, who would have been his successor ? 
The new General Secretary of the Party? The new 
President ? The new Prime Minister ? It would have been a 
difficult question to answer. 

To-day it is not so difficult. Stalin himself is Prime 
Minister, or Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. (Ministers having superseded Commissars earlier 
this year). This was indeed, when all is said, the office first 
held by Lenin himself. And since 1943 Stalin has also been 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. So that to-day 
the personal leader of all the Russians is also the titular civil 
and military leader, as well as the chief Communist. Will his 
successor assume all four functions—those of personal, civil, 
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military and ideological leadership? If not he will not be 
Stalin’s successor. 

There are signs that he will. The Russians are logical, and 
they have an instinct for the symbolical. The gradual 
identification of the Communist Party and the constitutional 
government of the state in the person of one man has, I 
believe, a very real symbolical significance. It is a sign that 
the State and the Party are one and indivisible. It is the 
necessary prelude to the official change from Socialism to 
Communism. And it is the open admission that all Russia is 
ruled by the Communists—as distinct from being guided by 
them. This may not be much of a change in practice, but in 
theory it is; and the steps by which this consummation was 
achieved, in which the person of Molotov played a key part, 
are extremely interesting. But the point we are trying to 
make now is that this progression, achieved with a delicacy 
and an attention to timing which may seem fantastic to us, is 
not likely to be reversed. Soviet Russia now has a personal 
leader who is official head of the State and offical leader of the 
Communists. The Russians must have a personal leader, a 
being above them all and slightly, as it were, to one side, and 
it is only right and proper that this leader should occupy the 
chief office of State. Whether he will also remain Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces is more doubtful; but it seems 
likely that this office too will go with the office of Prime 
Minister. } 

The only other possibility is that the progression might 
still go further. That is to say that the personal leader, the 
chief Communist, and the official head of the State, should 
overleap the political hierarchy with its premiership and 
identify himself with the Presidency of the U.S.S.R., the office 
held, since Kalinin’s death, by Svernik. There are peculiari- 
ties about this office which make it not impossible that it is 
being held in reserve for an apotheosis of this kind—which 
would amount to its equation with the Tsardom. But so far 
nothing has occurred to suggest that this will happen. And, 
unless it happens before Stalin’s death, it is unlikely to happen 
at all. And, indeed, it is largely irrelevant. The main point 
is that Stalin is now real and titular executive head of the 
Soviet Union, operating with a constitutional figure-head 
president in the background. And, for reasons which we have 
seen, it is likely that when he dies another man will succeed 
to the position and offices he holds. 

Who will be this man ? How will he be chosen? At least 
there are no dark horses. The new leader of the Russians will 
come from among the present members of the Politbureau. 
The number of these varies from time to time, but for the 
purposes of the succession we need consider only eight of 
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them. These are, in alphabetical order: Andreyev, Secretary 
of the Party Commission of Control and a Minister without an 
appointment ; Beria, late head of the N.K.V.D., now a 
Minister without an appointment ; Kaganovich, Minister for 
Industrial Construction ; Malenkov, a Secretary of the Central 
Executive Committee and a member of the Politbureau and 
the Ougbureau, as well as of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet; Mikoyan, Minister for Foreign Trade; Molotov, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Voroshilov, Minister with- 
out an appointment; Zhdanov, Secretary of the Lenin- 
grad Party Committee. Out of these the new leader will come, 
It will be noticed that all these men, with the exception of 
Malenkov and Zhdanov, are Ministers. All too, with these 
exceptions, are Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
now nearly 60 in number. There are other important men. 
There is, for instance, Voznessensky, a member of the Polit- 
bureau, a Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers, and 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission. But the eight 
listed above are all we need. 

I have given their names and appointments because, at one 
time or another, all these men have been suggested by out- 
siders as candidates for the succession. But some of them 
we can rule out in no time. Voroshilov, apart from other 
considerations, is too old. Kaganovich, an old friend as well 
as the brother-in-law of Stalin, is a Jew—the only Jew left in 
the Politbureau. Moreover, he, with Mikoyan, an Armenian 
and one of the ablest men in the Soviet Union, are both 
engaged in productive enterprises of great weight. Their 
preoccupation with trade and industry can leave them no time 
for large-scale political manceuvring. It was Kaganovich who 
put through the Moscow Underground, called after him, and 
reorganised the Russian railways in time for war. This sort 
of thing is a whole-time job, and one-sided. That leaves us 
with Andreyev, Beria, Malenkov, Molotov and Zhdanov. We 
narrow down. 

Of these there is only one whom most people who think 
seriously about this puzzle would rule out at once: Molotov. 
I do not think this is justified. Molotov is a more formidable 
figure than he is given credit for being. Opinion against him 
is based first (I should say) on his personal appearance ; 
second, on the reputation Trotsky made up for him, with the 
help of Lenin’s alleged remark about the “ best filing-clerk in 
Moscow,” a reputation which managed to stick; and third, 
on the supposed failure of his foreign policy vis-a-vis the 
Germans. I am not qualified to discuss the appearance of 
statesmen. Few of the more successful ones seem to me 
particularly lordly or impressive in a romantic way ; and, if 
it comes to toughness, Molotov has as steely an eye as anyone 
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I can think of. As to his qualities, it takes more than a 
stooge to organise himself into becoming and remaining Stalin’s 
right-hand man and, as Prime Minister until 1941, his constitu- 
tional link with the people of Russia. Whether or not his 
foreign policy was a failure is a matter of opinion. If one 
believes that the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact was designed to 
stave off war for all time and that the German attack surprised 
the Politbureau, then Molotov failed. But I can see no 
evidence to support this belief. Indeed, if it is a true one, then, 
it should be said that Stalin also failed. If, on the other hand, 
Molotov’s main object was to buy time and see that Hitler 
first attacked in the West, then his policy was highly successful. 
The Russian people may have believed that Molotov had 
failed, but his retention in office would soon have told them 
that Stalin did not think so. His current performance as the 
only man in the conference of the world who knows what he 
wants and is getting it certainly does not accord with the 
sort of simple-mindedness likely to be taken in by a Ribben- 
trop. I think we should keep Molotov among the possibles. 
He is the senior Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
He is senior in the Politbureau to our five remaining candi- 
dates. And he is the most prominent and articulate member 
of the Government. 

Of our remaining four, Zhdanov and Andreyev have at one 
time and another been hot favourites for the succession, and 
particularly Zhdanov with his special associations. The 
position of Secretary of the Leningrad Party is rightly 
regarded as a key-position. Zhdanov’s predecessor in that 
office was the unfortunate Kirov, Stalin’s closest personal 
friend and putative successor, whose assassination in 1936 
was the signal for the great purges. The particular significance 
of the Leningrad job is that, away from the immediate 
surveillance of the Kremlin and in the nearest thing to a 
highly independent atmosphere it is possible to find in 
European Russia, it is the most likely place to start a con- 
spiracy against the Moscow régime. And this, in fact, was 
done by Zinoviev in his bid for power. There is no doubt at 
all that Zhdanov is a very considerable figure. And he is a 
popular one. He seems very sure of himself. And he has, or 
had, political control of the Army, in which he bears high 
rank. He is probably the only first-class Party leader, apart 
from Stalin, who has the affection of the people, and in this 
sense he reached his zenith during the astounding defence of 
Leningrad, which he organised and inspired. He is certainly 
the finest representative of those newer leaders who, unlike 
the older men, have been brought up in an atmosphere of 
conquering Socialism and take it for granted. But in this very 
fact there is potential trouble for him. The recent Leningrad 
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purges, high-lighted in the Press by the attacks on certain 
writers, had a broader target than a comic writer. They were 
directed at Leningrad, whose conscious apartness and indepen- 
dence of spirit has for long been disapproved of in some 
Muscovite quarters and was greatly increased by the glorious 
part played by its citizens in the war. It has been decided, 
evidently, that Leningrad has got a bit above itself. And 
Zhdanov is Leningrad. So that, pending further evidence, I 
should say that Zhdanov’s finest day has passed. 

Andreyev occupies the most obscure position of the lot. 
He is the only one of them who might be mistaken for an 
Englishman, given the suitable clothes. And he is a close 
personal friend of Molotov’s, with whom he worked in harness, 
rising step by step, for many years. He is exclusively the 
Party man. But the Russians like him. His chief job, as 
Chairman of the Party Control Commission, is to discipline 
the Party, which calls for a good deal of discipline and puts 
Andreyev in a very special position. As a special interest he 
looks after agriculture. He was, with Molotov, behind the 
frantic drive to collectivise the peasants, to which Stalin had 
to call a halt, and for a time he was probably under a cloud. 
But he recovered from this and for years has been a very 
potent figure of the more silent sort. At the moment it looks 
as though Party discipline had got a little out of hand. The 
tightening up that is going on now may be no more than a 
post-war axing; but it looks very much as though another 
voice is being listened to and another man, with ideas of his 
own, being given a free hand to impose his views. The only 
voice which fills the bill is that of Malenkov, a younger man, 
who is my own bet for the succession. 

Malenkov was too young to fight the revolution. He has 
grown up in the triumphant Communist Party, but he 
certainly takes nothing for granted. In appearance he looks. 
like Charles Laughton impersonating a Russian Commissar, 
which is pretty dreadful. He is a bureaucratic boss of a very 
powerful order and he is quite obviously one of the most 
powerful personalities in Russia. He also holds key positions 
in the two all-powerful sub-committess of the Central Executive 
Committee. His is a background power of the exclusively 
Party kind. He is the nearest approximation to Stalin as he 
was when Lenin died. He sits in obscurity, and rumours 
cluster round him. But just lately he has not been so obscure. 
His name appears after Stalin’s own in lists of the Politbureau. 
And at the funeral of President Kalinin in June he stood, at 
the lying-in-state, at Stalin’s right hand. There were six 
members of the Politbureau in this ceremony. At one side of 
the coffin stood Stalin, Malenkov and Beria, in that order. 
Opposite these stood Molotov, Kaganovich and Zhdanov. 
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We shall return to Malenkov in a moment, when we have 
considered the last of our five candidates, Beria, late head 
of the N.K.V.D., until Kruglov took over this year. Evil 

Beria is another friend of Stalin’s, and a fellow-countryman. } fng! 
He was brought up from Georgia to assume his new office and } the 
stop the purge, which, under his predecessor Yehzov, had got § om: 
so appallingly out of hand. Since then he has been, as head § was 
of the State Security Police, to say the least, a powerful figure, fin 
a fanatic in pince-nez, but with a kindly smile. He is now f ajth 
without an appointment, but quite obviously he is being used | and 
in the highest sort of capacity. Two such capacities suggest | ran 
themselves, the only two which seem to be big enough for the | whe 
man. One is as a general Party whip, with a view to building | piv 
himself up for the future (he has only recently become a full § are 
member of the Politbureau, as distinct from a candidate } den 
member ; but then so has Malenkov); the other is as the : 
unofficial minister for atomic energy. As head of the N.K.V.D. you 
Beria is used to organising projects of the most gigantic kind. 
There is no official minister for atomic energy in the U.S.S.R., 
which means that whoever is responsible for it must be one 
of the most able men in the Union and also otherwise dis- 
engaged. Of the available candidates Beria is the most likely. 
And, if he is deeply committed to what we have earlier called 
productive and specialised work, it is unlikely that he will be 
the successor. 

We seem to have narrowed things down to Molotov and 
Malenkov, with Beria as a very strong possibility if he is not 
engaged elsewhere. To narrow down still further, to one man, 
it would be necessary to know how the succession will be 
effected. Whether, that is to say, Stalin will nominate his 
successor, whether he will be elected after Stalin’s death, or 
whether he will have to fight his way through as Stalin fought 
his own way. But speculation on those lines is beyond the 
scope of this article. We have looked over the field. It is a 
field of eight. Three are almost non-starters. Of the other 
five, one, Molotov, the best known of them all to the outside 
world, would be regarded by most people as having no 
business to be on the course, while two more, Zhdanov and 
Andreyev, have both been favourites, and many would still 
back them. But it seems to me that the odds are now on 
Malenkov, the younger Party controller with the scowl and 
the head of a bull. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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THE First YEAR 


EVIDENTLY I was unlucky in Germany. Returning to 
England at the beginning of August after a year’s service in 
the British Zone with the Control Commission, I found it 
common knowledge among my friends that life in that service 
was one of cushioned ease, high living and unholy enrichment 
in various black markets. Somehow, I missed all this. 
Although I did a good deal of travelling—to and fro to Berlin 
and to all the most important centres in the Zone—I never 
ran across it. Nor did I find anything like it at Liibbecke 
where I spent most of my time at the H.Q. of the Legal 
Division. Nevertheless, I find that my friends’ impressions 
are repeatedly confirmed by knowledgeable Press correspon- 
dents, so there must be something in what they say. 

The fact is, I suspect, that you can see almost anything 
you choose in Germany if you look for it. I know that this is 
true as regards the Germans themselves. If you want to see 
Germans starving you can see them ; if you want to see Ger- 
mans living off the fat of the land you can see them just as 
easily ; if you want to see them sizzling with political activity 
you can attend enthusiastic meetings; if you want to see 
utter political apathy you can step outside ; if you want to 
see good opera, industrial revival or educational progress you 
can find them all ; next day you can go and see squalor and 
stagnation to your heart’s content. Equally, if you want to 
see high jinks and debauchery in British officers’ messes, I 
suppose you can find it somewhere ; and, since one drunken 
major has more news value than a hundred sober subalterns 
(though a much less instructive spectacle) these are the things 
that get talked about and written up in the Press. But some 
of us, even though we were frequently sober and averagely 
honest, had quite significant jobs to do, and it is not unimpor- 
tant that people in England should know how we fared. 

Certainly, no newspaper man ever came to see me in 
Liibbecke. I was in charge of a small branch of the Legal 
Division and he could have found me in my office any time 
after g a.m. He could nearly always have found me still there 
at 8 p.m. Sometimes he would have found me there if he had 
called back after dinner. He would have found me there on 
most Saturday afternoons and on many Sundays. Nor were 
my habits at all peculiar ; they were about average for senior 
officers of the Division, and I could name at least two heads 
of branches who worked harder than I did. How they stood 
it donot know. After six months of it I decided that I could 
not stand the pace for more than another six, and that is one 
of the reasons why I came home. 
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It is not an unimportant reason. Our trouble in the Legal 
Division was always under-staffing. The history of my own 
branch illustrates the point. I was supposed to have six 
officers at my disposal. On paper, I had five of them in the 
autumn of 1945, but, the work of my branch not then being of 
immediate urgency and other branches being much too hard 
pressed, all five were seconded to other duties such as sitting 
in Military Government Courts, reorganising the German 
Courts, or lending a hand at our Adyanced H.Q. in Berlin. 
Until Christmas, therefore, I acted as a one-man branch. By 
that time four out of my five officers had left with their 
age-and-service groups. On paper I was much worse off ; in 
fact, my strength was doubled since the remaining officer 
came to work with me at Lubbecke. He stayed until the end 
of March, when he too went out after voluntarily deferring his 
release for two months. Just before he left I got another 
officer as a replacement. By this time my branch had a high 
priority for reinforcements, and at the end of April I got two 
more officers whom I had recruited in England. In June I got 
a fourth who transferred to Legal from another Division, and 
I thus had a staff of four during my last month of service. 
However, they were all comparatively new arrivals and, 
though they were keen and able, none of them was fully 
conversant with the work. Other branches had to fight for 
staff in the same way as I did. They were all short-handed 
in the autumn of 1945. In December and January many of 
their military officers left with their age-and-service groups. 
In due course they were replaced by civilian officers, who, 
however (unlike the outgoing Army men, who had been 
training intensively for Military Government work for 
months before VE day) needed at least three months’ experi- 
ence in the field before they began to find their feet. On 
balance, the working capacity of the Division was a good deal 
weaker at the end of my year than at the beginning. Berlin, 
for instance, was in extremis. In November, 1945, there were 
eight officers (including the Chief) at Advanced H.Q. who were 
very fully occupied with the important work of trying to 
reach quadripartite agreement on legal problems affecting 
Germany as a whole and putting into legal shape such agree- 
ments as were reached between other elements of the four 
Commissions. When I last visited Berlin in July their 
number had been reduced to four, the work had largely 
increased and they were quite unable to cope with it. 

From time to time cuts were made, or proposed, in the 
establishment of the Division ; I cannot remember how often, 
since the paper establishments bore so little resemblance to 
the actual manpower position that one did not bother much 
about them. I do remember, however, that a cut of something 
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like 25 per cent. was very seriously debated (and, I believe, 
imposed) last March. This was publicised in the English 
papers and illustrates most forcibly how misleading a bald 
statistic can be. The impression was gained at home that the 
numbers employed in the Control Commission were going to 
be substantially reduced. In the Legal Division (and in some 
others), however, we had never yet had anything like 75 per 
cent. of our previous establishment and should hardly have 
known ourselves if our strength had been brought up to the 
new one. In my own case, for instance, it was laughable to 
be asked whether I could manage with a staff of four officers 
instead of six when in fact I had never had more than one. I 
well remember also a long discussion on the proposed reduction 
from 76 to 56 of the legal personnel who were spread over one 


of the Regions. After much juggling with lists and figures 


had yielded a formula for parcelling out the work among 56 
persons, the Regional Officer in attendance disclosed that the 
actual number of bodies available was 26. 

Looking back on it, I am surprised at the amount of work 
we got through. Of course, we made plenty of mistakes, but 
that was chiefly because we never had time to think anything 
out thoroughly. The reason why we stayed in our offices 
until 8 p.m. was that the clerks went off duty between five 
and six. Thereafter the telephones rang only occasionally 
instead of incessantly, and the last two hours before dinner 
were the only time of day when anything approaching serious 
thought was possible. (After dinner I was generally too tired.) 

Some other Divisions, or their branches, were in the same 
state (others, such as the Manpower Division, I understand 
were not). My own branch was concerned with Public Law 
and the supervision of administrative tribunals. Our subjects 
varied from settling the rules of procedure to be used in 
Maritime Courts to amending the law governing the pension 
rights of civil servants and arguing with our Allies about the 
law of agricultural holdings. Principally, however, we were 
concerned with the law of local government, and in this 
connection we collaborated closely and constantly with the 
Administration and Local Government Branch of the Internal 
Affairs and Communications Division. The Administration 
and Local Government Branch was itself about as large as the 
Legal Division and carried the main responsibility for putting 
into force the political principles of the Potsdam Agreement 
and establishing democratic institutions at all levels of German 
government in the Zone. For this momentous task they were 
just as understaffed as we were in the Legal Division, and 
much of their work was done in the small hours of the 
morning. 

An immensely competent administrator of vast experience, 
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who was interviewed as a possible successor to myself last May, 
shied off because he was appalled at the amount and the 
responsibility of the work my branch was attempting. So 
was I sometimes. In collaboration with the Administration 
and Local Government Branch and the Finance Division we 
had produced a revised Municipal Corporations Act applying 
to every township in the Zone ; with rather less collaboration, 
we had presented the city of Hamburg with a new constitution ; 
we had invented new systems of law courts, had laid down 
their jurisdiction and procedure and had appointed presiding 
judges ; we had also amended the German law on a number of 
subjects, very few of which we fully understood. 

I do not write about these things for the purpose of 
blowing my own trumpet (it would make hollow and discon- 
certing noises if I tried), but in order, in the first place, to give 
an idea of the sort of work we were concerned with and, 
secondly, to make sure of confining myself to things that I 
really know about. By the time I left Germany I was just 
beginning to feel that I was becoming trained to my job and I 
suppose that I knew as much about the German law of local 
government as any other officer of the Control Commission. 
I also knew more about it than many Germans. (Few laymen 
in any country know much about their own law of local 
government, but I was constantly surprised at the limited 
knowledge of Germans who were supposed to be experts.) 
But I did not know nearly enough. At the time I arrived the 
whole local government system had broken down and admini- 
stration depended on the individual ideas (mostly extremely 
good ones) of local Detachment Commanders. One had to do 
something about it, and I do not suppose that everything I 
did was wrong. All the same, the state of the law, by the time 
I had finished tinkering with it, was confused, inept and 
altogether deplorable. The work needed four times as many 
brains as mine, each twice as competent. 

The tinkering was great fun, but too much depended on 
it. The operations for which my branch was trying to supply 
a legal backing were as important as anything that was 
happening in Europe. Under the Potsdam Agreement we are 
pledged to introduce democratic principles into German local 
government, to abolish the Fihrer Prinzip and to substitute 
the decisions of elected assemblies for the commands of 
appointed officials as the source of law and order. By these 
means we are to make Germany a tolerable member of the 
European family. This is a formidable undertaking. In the 
first place, it involves giving the Germans what they have 
never had before. Knowing nothing about Germans or 
Germany when I went there, I have since discovered that they 
have no inkling of the democratic idea as we conceive it, and 
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never have had. The Police State and the Fiihrer Prinzip 
were already well developed long before the Nazis perfected 
them, and no German seems to take kindly to the idea of 
thinking for himself. On numerous occasions I had to decide 
on obscure points of German law or procedure—not for want 
of German advice, but because the advice from German 
sources was always conflicting and few of the experts seemed 
to have the courage of their professed opinions. They positively 
wanted me to decide so as not to have to decide themselves. 
Whenever I interviewed a German lawyer as a candidate for 
high judicial office the first thing he asked was whom he was 
responsible to and what disciplinary powers he had over his 
subordinates. ‘‘ Who kicks me, and whom do I kick ? ”’ seem 
to be the questions uppermost in every German mind. 

Secondly, although democracy as we understand it is 
probably the only decent form of government, it is no good 
pretending that it is a particularly efficient form of govern- 
ment, especially in times of crisis. (We had to give up a good 
many of our democratic freedoms in England during the war 
and we are far from having recovered them all since it ended.) 
There is crisis wherever you look in Germany ; and if democ- 
racy is to make any headway at all it will have to be admini- 
stered in small doses over a long period of time and with 
consummate skill and patience. Of its kind, it will have to 
be first-rate; the introduction of a fourth- or fifth-rate 
democratic system will simply discredit democracy in Germany 
for another generation as surely as the failure of the Weimar 
Constitution led to the Nazi dictatorship. 

Unhappily, the pace is being forced. The Potsdam 
Agreement provided for the holding of elections as soon as 
possible—not as soon as it might be prudent to hold them. 
(It seems to be a general fashion nowadays to suppose that 
elections are a cure for all ills.) Many experienced adminis- 
trators take the view that elections might usefully be post- 
poned until the Germans have had a little practice in thinking 
for themselves and mastering some of the other techniques of 
democracy, but public opinion in Britain and the U.S.A. will 
apparently not tolerate delay. Whatever may be the rights 
or wrongs of this, it is plainly doubtful whether an open 
competition between the Occupying Powers to see which of 
them can construct the largest number of democratic institu- 
tions in the shortest time in its own Zone will lead to healthy 
democratic development anywhere. (The last time I saw any 
figures, there were already 13 licensed political parties in the 
British Zone.) 

No one will therefore deny that the task before us in the 
Zone was a difficult one. But for the Potsdam Agreement it 
might have been argued to be too difficult to be worth trying, 
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and some sort of case might perhaps have been made for 
leaving the Germans to stew in their own juice. But we have 
got to try, and no case whatever can be made for only trying 
half-heartedly. Unhappily, no one who has worked in the 
British Zone can have escaped the impression that this is the 
way we are going about it. How long, for instance, is the 
occupation going to last ? In the circles which I frequented 
I met no responsible officer who thought that it ought to last 
for less than 20 years (some said 50 years and the average 
estimate was about 30). At the same time, nobody saw any 
sign that it would last for more than Io years. And in fact 
there was no such sign ; the Government had given no word, 
and all the evidence (such as it was) pointed in the opposite 
direction. No one, so far as I know, had got a contract for 
more than seven years’ service with the Commission, and 
hardly any, if any at all, had got so much. A small number 
had been given five-year contracts, but the normal term for 
senior appointments was three years. There were no pension 
rights and no kind of assurance of further employment when 
the term expired. That was one pointer. Another was the 
valedictory speech of Viscount Montgomery when leaving the 
Army of the Rhine last spring. He warned his men that the 
occupation might last for ‘‘ ten long years.’ Since this was 
prominently featured in the newspapers which found their 
way into messes and clubs and were therefore readily accessible 
to the Germans, here was a grand oportunity for His Majesty’s 
Government to announce that the Field-Marshal’s estimate 
was not necessarily its own or to be considered as a maximum. 
His Majesty’s Government did nothing of the sort. On the 
contrary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
Speech shortly afterwards complained that the occupation was 
costing the taxpayer {80,000,000 per annum and hoped that 
something would soon be done to ease the burden. This seems 
to be one of the few points on which His Majesty’s Opposition 
is not at odds with His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton not long ago presented the Opposition case in 
Parliament for reducing the manpower ceiling of the Control 
Commission from 26,000 to 3,000. Admittedly, the length of 
the occupation and the strength of the Control Commission 
are distinct questions ; but they are cognate questions, and 
the feeling is gaining ground in Germany that the Government 
has not got an answer to either of them. 

This uncertainty has already borne bitter fruit. There are 
certain persons, such, perhaps, as those engaged in industry, 
agriculture or medical research, for whom a couple of years 
in Germany may provide useful experience which will have a 
cash value on their return. An established Civil Servant can 
also generally afford to be seconded by his department to the 
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Control Commission for a few years. But for many people, 
who have a living to earn and a home in England, such an 
interlude is unthinkable. Of my own profession I can speak 
with knowledge and confidence. Barristers and solicitors who 
had respectable practices before the war have been hurrying 
back to them for the last 12 months. In the spring of 1945 
it was next door to impossible to recruit any practising 
lawyer who was free from Army entanglements for the Legal 
Division. I had an important job, but I do not flatter myself— 
the reason why I had it was that no one else could be found 
to take it on. When I joined the Division I was unique—the 
only civilian between the ages of 40 and 50 who had been in 
regular practice at the Bar before the war. There were, 
however, the soldiers. A very few of these were my seniors 
or contemporaries, and one or two of them altruistically 
deferred their release in order to help to get the machine 
started. But the majority were younger men who at that 
time had no idea when their release would be due. In 
September and October they began to find out and to wonder 
whether it would be better to stay on with the Commission or 
to try to start practice at home. This was the moment when a 
clear statement as to the future of the Commission and the 
careers it had to offer would have worked wonders. Instead of 
a clear statement we had a series of half-hearted and inconclu- 
sive proposals, and about go per cent. of the young men 
decided, quite rightly, to go home. 

Once lost, these men were irreplaceable. Be it remembered 
that they had all been in the services and knew how the Army 
worked. For the first six months of the occupation “ Military 
Government ”’ meant, literally, government by soldiers. It 
has since been increasingly civilianised, but it is still based 
(and must remain so for a long time) largely upon military 
dispositions. These are by no means simple for the untutored 
civilian to understand, and it is some months before new 
arrivals get a grasp of the military layout and of the machinery 
through which things are actually done on the ground. They 
must also, of course, get a thorough grasp of the German legal 
and constitutional system, (a) as it existed before 1933, (0) as 
it was remodelled by the Nazis, and (c) as it has been altered 
by Military Government since the occupation started. Here, 
again, they are at a colossal disadvantage compared with the 
outgoing Army men. The latter had been carefully picked 
out of a wide field of choice and had been training intensively 
in subjects (a) and (b) before they started work in the field 
in 1945, and their own experience on the job had made them 
masters of subject (c). This last subject can hardly be 
mastered by a newcomer at all. As soon as he arrives he is 
VOL. CXXVII. 2 
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plunged into a welter of immediate work and he never finds 
time to read the accumulated history of the last 12 months. 

Another distressing feature, which is equally traceable to 
the Government’s half-heartedness, is that the general calibre 
of the new recruits is plainly declining. When I agreed to 
join the Commission in March, 1945, it was under the Foreign 
Office. By the time I reported for duty in May it had been 
transferred to the War Office. Soon after we moved to 
Germany we were taken over by a new Department called the 
Control Office for Germany and Austria which was set up 
under the charge of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The Control Office suffered from the teething troubles which 
afflict all new departments. Files were lost, letters remained 
unanswered for weeks on end, pay fell into arrear and general 
administration touched a new high level of inefficiency. On 
December 5 I interviewed a number of applicants in London 
and selected four as recruits for my own branch. They had 
all put in their application forms and were anxious to get to 
work. Months elapsed while files were mislaid, letters lost 
and decisions deferred, and two of my four recruits finally 
arrived at the end of April. The other two simply got tired of 
waiting. Actually, I was lucky to get the two so quickly, since 
a good deal of pressure was exerted from the German end to 
secure priority treatment for them. To join the Control 
Commission at all had become an operation of extreme 
difficulty extending over about six months and calling for a 
high degree of pertinacity and staying power. There had been 
very little improvement by the time I left. 

This time-lag, added to the lack of any solid offers of long- 
term employment, effectively deterred all applicants except 
the most fervent and the least useful. Any reasonably capable 
lawyer who was undecided whether to embark on private 
practice or to join the Control Commission had no difficulty in 
making up his mind once he had sampled the experience of 
negotiating with the Control Office. Its peculiar technique 
was calculated to attract only one type—the man who could 
find no other market for his services. Mercifully, there were 
some who, realising the momentous importance of the work in 
Germany, were determined to take a share in it in spite of all 
official discouragement. It is on such rare spirits that the 
future depends. On them ; and, of course, on their counter- 
parts in Germany. For there are still some Army men 
inspired with a faith in the work which induced them last year 
to defer their release. Some of them have offered to return as 
civilians and a few have succeeded, but only a very few. 
There were some splendid young men attached to the Admini- 
stration and Local Government Branch who were simply 
forced out of the service against their own inclinations and the 
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public interest. They had been on the job for nearly a year, 
they understood how things worked, they were the midwives 
who attended the birth of the new local councils, they knew 
German and the German persons concerned, they were as keen 
as mustard and they had the only other qualification that 
mattered: they had begun to get a grasp of the German 
method and mentality and they were willing to go on learning. 
No doubt it is a useful qualification for a local government 
officer at Munster or Kiel to have been assistant Town Clerk 
at Norwich or Bognor since 1935, but it is an infinitely better 
qualification to have already been a local government officer 
at Kiel or Munster since 1945. Owing, however, to their ~ 
alleged lack of professional qualifications, these Army men 
were offered such contemptible terms of service as civilians 
that they had no alternative but to leave. Things were much 
the same at other levels. One of the finest men I met, a high- 
ranking officer holding a key position in the Control Com- 
mission, was offered a civilian salary equivalent to that of an 
Army officer two ranks below his own. He summed up the 
position fairly by saying that to serve with the Control 
Commission you needed the qualities of a missionary—a faith 
in the value of your work which was proof against endless 
frustration and strong enough to outweigh the apparent 
indifference of His Majesty’s Government to whether you did 
it or not. 

There are still some such zealots working with selfless 
enthusiasm in the Zone, but only a few of us can attempt or 
afford to emulate their attitude. Such men deserve and need a 
reinforcement of ordinary, sincere, hard-headed, competent 
mortals—the very men for whom the Control Office does not 
cater. Though much has already been lost beyond recovery, 
much might still be retrieved if the Government were to call a 
truce to parsimony and indecision and to announce firmly 
(a) that the occupation was intended to last for not less than 
25 years, and (d) that the Control Commission offered a life’s 
work for a respectable wage for those considered fit to join it, 
carrying pension rights and established status. As matters 
stand, the whole outlook is overshadowed by frustration and 
uncertainty. Far be it from me to cast a stone at anyone who 
may have taken to drink, for the Legal Division when I last 
saw it was not the only one whose members were gnashing 
their teeth in waning hope as they watched the machine 
slowly running down for the want, as someone aptly put it, 
“of support from be-Hynd.”’ 


C. P. Harvey. 


INDIA’S PSEUDO-DEMOCRATIC FOG 


Foe over India, or rather over the British view of India, comes 
from a mixture of two vapours. One is the vaporous nature 
of the study and consideration of India’s society, and history. 
Perhaps since the time of our grandfathers, or great-grand- 
fathers, objective, close study of the social structure in India, 
of its effects on the needs and potentialities of the various 
communities, castes, races and tribes, gave place to a study 
of the transference of our own ideals and institutions to 
India—how this could best be done. The liberal mind, subjec- 
tively assured of its own rightness, seemed to think that by 
following its lead that great but confused mass of Oriental 
humanity must be set on the right path, no matter what the 
differences and difficulties. India must fit herself into the 
coat, not have a coat fitted. So her measurements need not 
be taken. The second thing to cause obscurity was the failure 
to admit that methods making for democracy here, for a fair 
chance to the people generally, will not necessarily make for 
the same things in India, or elsewhere, and may make for 
something very different. 

When Dr. Gregory has charge of a patient, he makes a 
careful and wholly objective diagnosis, looking, listening, 
inquiring, even using X-rays to see right inside the body, 
before he will prescribe his powder. He does not say, ‘‘ My 
powder has done me and my family a world of good, so this 
fellow can take it.’”’ But this is what Dr. Political Britain has 
done to the patient India. 

In 1937 the Indian Congress Party had an easy electoral 
victory over all India except the dominantly Moslem north- 
west and north-east corners, and even in the north-west it won 
the frontier province. In 1939 came the great threat to all the 
world, therefore to India. The highly successful constitutional 
party could do nothing, either for the world against Hitler and 
Tojo, or, except for a slight nuisance value, against the anti- 
Hitler world. It had to avow hatred of Hitler, but would not 
back the British against him. Later, to save itself from 
nonentity in the world at strife, it became troublesome and 
had to be shut up. This overwhelmingly ‘ powerful” body, 
according to our political diagnosis (or lack of it) was with 
little difficulty boxed up in detention. It is strange that so 
little attention, if indeed any, was paid to this political 
contradiction. We introduce arrangements which produce a 
dominant political party, and when a real push comes this 
party can do nothing, good or bad. In spite of its “ non- 
co-operation ”’ (never in history before was a negative put on 
such a pedestal) India supplied splendid armies, which won the 
world’s admiration, and enormous quantities of war material. 
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Another strange contradiction. When the war was over, and 
India saved from invasion, this great, dominant political 
party, which could do nothing for India’s part in the world 
struggle, but could do nothing to prevent it, had to be let out 
of prison. As it was time for another election, on Dr. Britain’s 
prescription as before, the party won another overwhelming 
victory in the country as a whole. It seems that his treatment 
has very uncertain results, producing one condition in calm 
weather, and quite another when storms blow. A doctor 
cannot admit having made a mistake; we all know the 
medical students’ song, ‘‘ Yes, yes, said the doctor, I meant 
it for that.” 

But now comes the time when promises and undertakings 
must be fulfilled, or there will be suspicion of bad faith. India 
has “ come of age’; she has attained full stature, and so on. 
The doctor’s undertaking has been that when she is pretty fit, 
with no danger as from a world war, or the like, she shall be 
left to look after herself, and the doctor will gracefully bow 
himself out. But he finds that his conscience is making this 
very difficult. Why? His own treatment and prescription 
has produced a state of things, a party with a large overall 
majority, like the British Labour Party to-day. Why can he 
not bow himself out ? What is the answer ? 

The common answer will be, “ It’s the Muslims.” But 
apart from the vague backing of the rest of Islam, and the 
history of Moslem rulers at Delhi, at Lahore, Golconda, 
Bijapur and other centres, all very pleasing to the rest of 
Islam, the Moslem separation is only the greatest and most 
clearly seen (or rather. the only one clearly seen outside India) 
among all the separations, the communal dividings, in family 
connection, in commensality, in customary law, in vocation 
and aptitude, in life generally, which make up India’s social 
structure. The Hindus are split into a great number of such 
divisions. The only division noticed at all by Dr. Britain in 
his broadcasts is that between the ‘“‘ clean castes” of Hindus 
and the outcastes, translated into the officialese language as 
“Scheduled Castes.’’ It is strange, by the way, that the 
doctor’s latest radio ignores the existence and the cries of these 
folk altogether ; all the more strange since his brass plate now 
shows “‘ Doctor Britain (Labour),” and if there is Labour in 
India with a capital ‘‘ L,” it is among these scheduled people. 

Readers of the small scraps vouchsafed to the public about 
the people of India apart from Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Jinnah, and perhaps a “ story ”’ about the late Mr. Subhas 
Bose, may note that the fights reported are by no means all 
between Hindus and Muslims. One at Bombay is between 
clean caste Hindus and the scheduled. At a Behar meeting of 
Congress Hindus, proceedings were painfully interrupted by a 
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flight of anachronistic arrows. The Muslim of to-day does not 
use arrows. These bows were drawn by a forest tribe. Man 


such tribes are spread over the great belt across India’s body 
from sea to sea. 

Attention in a library to the history of Outram and the 
Bhils (for example) will be no more anachronistic than the 
arrows used as rotten eggs at the Congress meeting. 

Among those also scheduled, with a small “ss,” in the 
census of “‘ caste Hindus,”’ we have the Deshastha or Deccan 
Brahmins, Marathi speaking, and the Kanarese-speaking 
Lingayets, always only kept from each others’ throats by the 
magistrates and police. Love of Rajputs for Marathas in 
central India would certainly have to be seen to be believed. 
And so on, from Jhelum reach to Comorin beach, from Patna 
to Bombay. Never given the opportunity to be represented 
and to talk things out, in their natural, native, live compart- 
ments, they have to fight things out. 

Consider that the agricultural Hindu castes of south-east 
Punjab, instead of clinging to the mainly town-professional 
Hindu castes manning the Congress Party, clung to a dominat- 
ing Moslem majority in the Punjab Legislature, forming the 
Union Party, until Pakistan split it. Here, plainly, is Town 
versus Country, not Muslim versus Hindu: within Hinduism 
it means urban castes versus rural castes. 

Whether the Hindus’ social structure was firmly solidified 
in close endogamous castes in B.C. this or A.D. that, let 
historians contend. They seem to have been pretty solid 
when Megasthenes wrote that the ploughboy castes went on 
with their job and hardly looked up when the warrior castes 
were having a battle in the next field but one. Anyway, they 
have been solidly entrenched for ages past. The Brahmins 
were the priestly castes, whose displeasure meant the wrath 
of the gods (no rain, locusts, murrain in the cattle, and all 
that). So, say the learned, were the Druids. But the Druids 
vanished ages ago, except from Eisteddfods, while the 
Brahmins are still very much there. Their priestly pull is not 
what it was, but to the monopoly of sacred lore they added, for 
long almost a monopoly of English legal lore, and political 
tore, and still have most of it. Regimented in their castes, 
they make the lords and landowners, lawyers, doctors and 
such in Britain look like shifting mobs, hardly to be distin- 
guished from grocers or commercial travellers. The priests 
became the lawyers and the lawyers became the politicians, 
also officials. Naturally if you are anything of a politician, 
your sons, nephews and other relations may be officials if they 
wish. Anything different is impiety. It is surely impious to 
turn a blacksmith’s son into a secretary. 

Castes being on the whole vocational, what must be the 
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result of representation by residential urban or rural districts ? 
The result is, that only those with lawyer-politician vocation, 
aptitude and inheritance will as a rule succeed as candidates 
for election. The masses of the people, in their inarticulate 
vocational castes, say, “‘ This isn’t for the likes of us.’”’ Even 
the representatives of the constituencies formed lately for 
Labour have anything but horny-handed surnames. 

That is the Congress Party secret, which must not be 
divulged, because it would be “ insulting to India,” it would 
“injure the growth of good-will,” it would “ arouse suspicion 
of our intentions,” and all that. The secret is that aptitude 
to win votes does not necessarily connote aptitude to protect 
the people from chaos or invasion. That is why the doctor 
cannot bow himself out, but cannot admit that his ‘‘ demo- 
cratic’ treatment has been wrong and needs to be changed. 
It is viable in calm, but not in storm. It may be put this way 1 
the elector does not think of a candidate, this is the man 
to save us all from war, pestilence and famine; he thinks, 
this is the man to free us from the foreigner, how finely he 
talks! The elector has not been educated to think, he has 
not been given a chance to think, that with the negative point 
gained (absence of the foreigner) he will want a good deal of 
positive gain to get on with. 

He lives in his caste, not in his district, except in a limited 
material sense. All that is most important to his personal and 
family life, to his livelihood, or most of it, is regulated by caste 
custom and law. The caste knows what it most wants, apart 
from the absence of the now hardly seen foreigner, AS A CASTE, 
The Hindu is not a Northumbrian or Devonian, he is a 
“Bania ” or a Maratha, or a Gujar, etc. His caste is his city, 
as Al Carthill told us. The Pudsey man, told by the recruiting 
sergeant that if he fell in battle he would live in the pages of 
history, replied, “‘ I’d rather live in Pudsey.” A Hindu, told 
that he would live a hero of the war story, might reply, “ I’d 
rather live a Bhandari.” As this is their life, why are they 
and their life not represented accordingly in the political field, 
in their castes, or groups of castes ? They would then severally 
represent their various needs and abilities, and not be merely 
“represented ”’ by a party of lawyer-politicians (and usurers) 
crying to an insignificant remnant of British folk, “ Quit 
ndia.”’ 

Whether any British or others from abroad have influence 
in India or not, the needs and the abilities of the lower caste 
masses are the same. Some of their abilities have been 
magnificently shown the world in 1939-45. Whether these 
particular abilities would be developed altogether to the liking 
of the dominant elected party, the Congress, is very much an 
open question. I always think that when Charles II said 
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to his brother, “‘ They will not kill me, James, to make you 
King,” he meant, “‘ They may get me, James, but they’ll get 
you also.” But that is another question. The main thing is 
that if India has a representative system, it ought to represent 
the people in their own lives, needs, abilities, not what they 
might be if they were British people. It must be repeated 
that constitutional ability to talk out their differences accord- 
ing to their caste divisions would make them less prone to 
fight them out. 

The possible inability or refusal of the Muslims to trust 
to a parliament for the expression of their needs and views is 
thought to provide the greatest danger of civil war. So it 


would, but not by any means the only one. There again isa 
smoke screen or fog. The greater conceals the less, although 
the growing unrest among the have-nots makes one doubt 
which would be the less, the communal or the economic 
divide. 

There are no Indian statesmen with a surer hand on the 
people’s pulse than some of the leading men in the Indian 
States. Some of the States, in their essays in representative 
institutions, have organised constituencies for communal or 
caste groups. They have done for depressed castes or un- 
touchables what these have cried for, but have not got in 
British India separate constituencies of their own people. 
The late Sir Akbar Hydari, one of the wisest men in India, 
said that the various groups would be more fairly represented 
by their own votes and candidates than by professional lawyer 
politicians winning the favour of general electorates. These 
States Ministers, the best of them, look only to the advance- 


ment of their people in their different groups and avocations. 
They are not distracted by the need for oratorical efforts to 
captivate voters by heroic calls to the British to quit India, 
or by fanning the communal flames. This is the Indian line, 
followed within Indian India, not copied from remote Britain. 
The strangest fog of all is that caused by glitter and sparkle, 
obscuring the Indian princes, their power and influence, by 
making the British public see only the diamonds and the cloth 
of gold, and caparisoned elephants in procession. They are 
regarded as an exalted Lord Mayor’s Show, and, of course, 
two or three are known to pay record prices for racehorses and 
to run winners. Here, incidentally, is a most ridiculous 
instance of British ignorance—even otherwise educated people 
believe the man weighed against diamonds, the Aga Khan, to 
be a great ruler. In fact he does not rule a single acre outside 
his private property, but is a wealthy Bombay-Poona (when 
he is not elsewhere) subject of the King-Emperor. The ruling 
princes are not subjects, but treaty allies. 
Ignorance lumps all the princes and their States together 
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as medieval, feudal, reactionary, unprogressive, tyrannical 
and everything bad. Consequently, while the ‘“ Congress 
Provinces ”’ are thought of as political entities of great strength 
the States are pooh-poohed as picturesque, but squalid relics. 
Never was more fatuous nonsense formulated by fools in 
armchairs. The following are relevant facts :— 

(1) The States territories taken together (and they have 
taken to heart the “ slogan,” “‘ The more we are together . . . 
etc.’’) lie in a vast irregular belt athwart India, with a huge 
prolongation southwards. They have the interior lines, 
bestride most of the communications, the hill and forest 
passes. You can go from Baluchistan to the coast of Orissa, 
only stepping outside States territory for three narrow 
crossings in British districts (and one of these would revert to 
the descendant of the cruel but courageous Rani of Jhansi, the 
typical Maratha horsewoman of high standing, not unknown, 
but doubtless less cruel to-day). You can also go south from 
the Sutlej to Cape Comorin and only meet two or three narrow 
British corridors. The widest is in Berar, which the Nizam 
still says belongs to him; his heir is called Prince of 
Berar. 

(2) British India comprises the dissident Moslem north- 
east and north-west corners ; the Sikh country, also somewhat 
dissident, and also not a little influenced by Sikh princes ; the 
Ganges. valley, overlooked on the north by Nepal, whose Raja 
is more likely to favour other Rajas than politicians ; and 
commands the Gurkhas; the Central Provinces, with much 
jungle, surrounded by States, and the two southern coastal 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras, in places narrow. 

(3) The Princes are the continuous successors of the only 
Indian fashion of rule in India. All the ruling done by 
Indian leaders outside the States has been done after British 
fashion with British support. They themselves complain that 
they have not yet been given full responsibility, and should 
have been given it before this. That is another question. 
This question is of concrete power, as distinct from legal 
“powers.” In this, the long continuous exercise of full 
responsibility in government and leadership is surely of great 
weight. 

(4) Many of the better-placed States are most progressive, 
in agriculture, industries, education. A writer says of Rampur, 
the surviving island of the Rohillas in British Rohilkhund, 
that the new industrial quarter reminded him of the Great 
West Road. He says of Mysore, “‘ Hospitals, research 
institutes, schools of arts and crafts crowd together.”’ Baroda 
education has attracted the best men, including the late 
Arabindo Ghose, who was at St. Paul’s more than half a 
century ago. All these things make for loyalty, and for 
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strength. Hyderabad, again, has perhaps the best University 
in India. 

(5) The most important point is that most of the princes 
are the most influential men in clan-groups of the Hindus, 
while these clan-groups comprise the first-line soldiers of the 
Hindu community. Of Sikh and Moslem princes the same is 
true in several cases. Further, and this is significant, the 
clansmen so influenced are spread far from States borders in 
British provinces. On the other hand, none or few of the 
leading men of these clan-groups are to be found in the counsels 
of the Congress Party. Where are their Rajputs, Dogras, 
Jats or Marathas properly so-called? (N.B. A Brahmin is 
not a Maratha.) The Marathas are perhaps the outstanding 
case. All western and central India was subject to their chiefs 
until the British came in. The Gujeratis, Kanarese and others 
were their subjects. They have many princes in States large 
and small to-day. Now the southern Maratha States, a dozen 
or more in number, are to combine in a union, with one 
legislature and one State service, army, police, magistracy and 
the rest. This will completely alter the balance of influence 
as between States and British Indian territory in the south 
Deccan. Instead of a British India tract with little pieces of 
States dotted about, there will be one State much larger than 
the British tract. All the Marathas in the rural parts of 
Bombay Province look to the Maratha princes. If they want 
a chairman for a great conference they invite a prince. The 
weight in the government of the Poona school for soldiers’ 
sons lies with Maratha princes and chiefs. Maratha village 
headmen from the Godavari to the Kistna like to boast 
relationship with a Maratha chief. The separatist trend among 
Marathas from the political position legally set up in western 
India through our reforms, is clearly shown by their refusal to 
have their districts represented by cajoling Brahmin orators. 
They insisted that the candidates must be Marathas only, and 
as they are of importance to the Army, they had their way. 
As this privilege is not ‘‘ democratic,” it has been treated like 
sex or caste—‘‘ Oh no, we never mention her, her name is 
never heard.” Rajputs of the States naturally will follow 
their chiefs. How far anything like the Maratha feeling 
obtains among Rajputs, Jats, Sikhs in British India is not for 
me to say, as I do not know, but influence of the clannish sort 
there must be. 

Surely British service men and ex-service men, whose 
admiration has been given to regiments provided by these 
clan-groups, can see that princes, the chief men of these 
groups, are no mere medieval survivals. 

Taking Indian and British India together, the conclusion is 
that the prescriptions of Dr. Britain, with his canned British 
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medicines, have been wrong. The political mixture should be 
based upon Indian ways of rule and life, and especially upon 
the life and work, the needs and abilities of the separate 
castes or groups, separately ascertained and represented. 

The fog over caste was thickened by a pro-Congress Hindu 
writer, given publicity in a Penguin Special, who wrote that 
the British had kept Indian social divisions ‘“ intact ”’ for their 
own purposes, and on the same page that caste, through 
“ westernisation,” had pretty well disappeared! A specially 
dangerous penguin this for any explorer to follow. Consider 
the absurdity of accusing British birds of passage of doing this 
or that to a social structure which has survived conquests and 
holocausts by Scythians, White Huns, Arabs, Afghans, 
Tartars, Mongols and_.all, through 2,000 years or so. 

Refusal to recognise persistence of caste power has falsified 
most things in political developments. We hear so much of 
Indian political “ distrust ’’ and “ suspicion ”’ of our intentions, 
and we are sometimes told by the Mothers of Parliament and 
Presses that we must always act in fear of such suspicions. 
The one genuine suspicion I can see, or feel, is that we have 
introduced such a system that those who win elections cannot 
win battles, and those who win battles cannot win elections. 
But the Congress men are so far from admitting such a 
suspicion that they would repudiate it hotly, and no doubt 
earnestly, for nobody would like to have it. They have 
boasted that they could raise such vast and efficient armies as 
would astonish the world, and this has been sucked in by many 
in Britain. There has been much talk of the Momins, a 
numerous Moslem community opposed to the Muslim League. 
The Momins, for this argument, are the same as the uncon- 
verted Hindu Julahas, weavers all, save a few of the “ jumped 
up.”” The proverb about them is, ‘‘ When the tiger is dead, 
the Julaha goes hunting.’”’ Most Indian soldiers come from 
small village homes, probably in debt. One of their most 
favourite proverbs must be the one about the highest, the 
anciently politically conscious caste :— 


** Dunya men teen kasai, 
Peesoo, khatmal, Brahmin bhai.” 
(‘‘ In the world are butchers three, 
Flea, bug, the third a Brahmin he.”’) 


Note. The northern, outside and outsize State of Kashmir 
should have been mentioned, where three empires meet. This 
would give a bad headache to any independent Indian Foreign 
Minister, not to mention Home and Defence Ministers. 

O. C. G. HAYTER. 


1946 


OCEAN covers them : 
Rocks hide them : 
Sand drifts over them. 
Snow buried them : 
Fire consumed them : 
Earth swallowed them. 
Silence fell upon them. 


As for us— 
We, all the others, 
Came back without them 
Leaving our very selves 
Companied with them 
Till time turn back. 


As then our lesser selves 
Took up our meaner tasks, 
Wanting their comradeship, 
Watching the world they won 
Broken in pieces— 

A myriad voices 

Shattered the silence : 

Farewell, fair England : 


Farewell, famed land once ours : O farewell England : 


Farewell, our pride, our own: farewell dear land ! 


WILLIAM THOMSON HILL. 


June, 1946. 


[A distant echo of the epitaph in the Greek Anthology on 
the Eritrean exiles who fell in Persia. ] 


on 


SHANGHAI REVERTS 


“ BACK to the paddy-fields ’”’ might well be taken as the motto 
of Shanghai, a year after VJ Day, when the former Inter- 
national Settlement and French Concession passed under 
Chinese control. For it was literally upon swampy paddy- 
fields that the British, Americans and French developed this 
huge modern city, after experiencing the hostility, and the 
insanitary environment, of the Native City, which was opened 
to foreign residence and trade in 1843. 

The British and American Governments under Treaties 
with the Chinese Republic signed on January 11, 1943, 
relinquished all their rights in respect of the administration 
and control of the International Settlements at Shanghai and 
Amoy (Kulangsu), and agreed to the transfer to the Chinese 
Government of the official assets and obligations of these 
Settlements, subject to the proviso that “in taking over the 
administration and control ’’ the Government of China would 
“make provision for the assumption and discharge of the 
official obligations and liabilities of those Settlements, and for 
the recognition and protection of all legitimate rights therein.”’ 
Under the same Treaties America’s and Britain’s century-old 
extraterritorial rights, which had protected their nationals 
from the uncertainties, barbarities and medieval conceptions 
of jurisprudence of the Chinese, were formally abrogated. 

Recovery of unfettered sovereignty over the Foreign 
Settlements and Concessions, and the abrogation of extra- 
territorial rights, had for two decades previous to 1943 been 
an important plank in the policy of the Chinese Nationalists. 
Many—probably most—Britons and Americans with actual 
knowledge of the situation, felt that China’s administrative 
and judicial record in the thousands of cities in which 
foreigners other than missionaries were not permitted to 
reside, scarcely warranted the belief that Chinese officialdom 
was competent to assume the responsibilities of administering 
the Settlements and Concessions which had owed their 
progress and prosperity to foreign municipal control; or was 
capable of affording “ protection of all legitimate interests 
therein.”” They felt grave doubts regarding the expediency of 
renouncing extraterritorial rights, and putting themselves and 
their fellow-countrymen at the mercy of Chinese courts, and 
a corrupt and inefficient police system. But in 1943 a gesture 
to stimulate continued resistance by Chungking to the 
Japanese invaders was considered necessary both in London 
and in Washington. And so all the protections, under which 
foreigners had built up their trade and established tolerable 
living conditions in the main ports opened to foreign residence 
and trade, were swept away. 
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Chinese troops arrived in Shanghai simultaneously with 
numerically inferior American forces, close upon the announce- 
ment of Japan’s surrender. The old International Settlement 
and its Council were abolished. And all of the highly trained 
foreign, and most of the experienced Chinese personnel in the 
Secretariat, Police, Fire Brigade, Public Health, Public Works, 
and Educational Departments were dismissed. General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s personal choice for the first Mayor of 
Shanghai fell upon General Chien Tah-chun, a Tokyo-educated, 
non-English-speaking, militarist, whose selection can hardly 
be regarded otherwise than as a studied affront to the British 
and American interests which had been mainly responsible 
for the development of the area from mosquito-infested 
paddy-fields into one of the greatest and best-administered 
cities in the Far East. Following the appointment of General 
Chien came the news that a certain Tu Yueh-sen who can 
best be described as Shanghai’s former “‘ Al Capone,” had 
been sent to Shanghai as the Generalissimo’s personal 
representative. 

It was not a promising start. Sanguine people hoped and 
expected that responsible officials of the Chinese Government 
would recognise that the eyes of the world would be upon 
Shanghai, and that from the manner in which they fulfilled 
their new responsibilities would be judged the validity of their 
claim that the existence of foreign municipal areas and of 
extraterritorial privileges, was an anachronism in the 2oth 
century. 

The task of rehabilitating Shanghai and reorganising the 
municipal administration would, admittedly, have been a 
difficult one, even if efficient and honest officials had been 
available, following upon nearly four years of Japanese 
occupation. Currency inflation had attained fantastic propor- 
tions and was growing worse daily. Local taxation could not 
be readjusted quickly enough to cope with the soaring 
municipal expenditure. Labour had got completely out of 
hand, and in the absence of any police restraint, workers 
demanded astronomical wages, and engaged in unrestricted 
violence and intimidation. There was an acute shortage of 
basic foodstuffs, aggravated by the inflow of Chinese from the 
interior, where many of them had sought refuge during the 
Japanese occupation. China’s ablest administrators—of which 
she possesses not a few—should have been put on the job 
immediately, and had definite orders to invoke the assistance 
and co-operation of those nationals of friendly Foreign Powers 
who had had experience in the various branches of the 
municipal administration. Although many of the internees 
may have been physically unfit to resume their former posts 
after long months of confinement and semi-starvation, there 
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would have been a sufficiency of more robust ex-personnel to 
provide skeleton staffs for the various municipal departments, 
and others could have been brought back from Europe or 
America at short notice. The Chien Tah-chun régime, how- 
ever, Showed marked hostility to any form of foreign participa- 
tion in the administration of the former Settlement, and 
appeared to be obsessed with the idea of eliminating the last 
vestiges of foreign influence. 

Sanguine people again expected that the gesture of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers in handing over to Chinese control 
the great city which they had developed on Shanghai’s 
muddy flats would have constrained the Chinese to regard as a 
point of honour “ the discharge of the official obligations and 
liabilities ’”’ and the “‘ recognition and protection of all legiti- 
mate rights therein.” That has not been the policy of the new 
administrators. They have openly disregarded and attempted 
to over-ride such Trusts as the Recreation Ground and Race 
Course, the Country and General Hospitals, and many of the 
local educational institutions which have been endowed by 
former foreign residents. Every form of obstruction, direct 
and indirect, has been practised in delaying the recovery of 
movable and immovable properties by their American and 
British owners. The organs for the taking over of properties, 
equipment and stocks seized by the enemy during the occupa- 
tion have been riddled with corruption and inefficiency. The 
fact that such properties were taken over by the Japanese has 
been advanced as an excuse for refusal or delay to return them 
to their lawful owners. Even to-day, many such owners have 
been unable to regain possession of premises, machinery and 
stocks of raw material their title to which is indisputable, and 
every form of graft and procrastination has been employed to 
hamper the restoration of river and harbour craft, and 
installations. 

To one who, like the writer, has known Shanghai for over 
forty years, and has seen the International Settlement (for- 
merly known throughout the Far East as “‘ The Model Settle- 
ment’) grow from a small town of about a quarter of a 
million inhabitants into a congested modern city, with tall 
modern buildings, up-to-date public utilities and a population 
of considerably over a million, it was almost heartbreaking to 
revisit it a year after Japan’s surrender, and five years after 
last residing there. The process of deterioration has been 
incredibly rapid, especially during the period since the area 
passed under the control of the Chinese. 

Streets are in bad repair and often littered with rubbish. 
The majority of thoroughfares are lined in each side by 
hawkers’ stalls, which occupy a large portion of the pavements 
and often encroach upon the roads. Chinese rest or sleep at 
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the entrances to most of the buildings, and on the pavements, 
and squatters have taken possession of vacant land, even in 
the best residential areas, and in many instances have forced 
their way into and occupied whole floors of residential and 
office buildings. All municipal services have deteriorated. 
The police, admittedly underpaid, take bribes from all and 
sundry, and engage freely in blackmail and pilfering. It has 
been openly charged and never refuted that most street 
hawkers pay the police on their beats $1,000 or $2,000 
apiece per day, in addition to allowing them to help themselves 
to any articles they fancy. Inexperienced coolie policemen 
are constantly invading offices and residences to demand 
filling in of ridiculous forms, or to put impertinent questions 
about the work and incomes of the inmates. Foreigners can 
obtain little or no protection from robberies and burglaries. 
Telephoned complaints are ignored as a rule, the complainants 
being informed that they must present themselves at some 
police station in person before any action can be taken. 
Traffic control is chaotic. At a rough guess I should estimate 
that it takes at least twice as long as it did in 1941 for any 
motor or human-powered vehicle to cover a mile or two from 
the Bund in any direction. Rickshaws and pedicabs are 
parked against the sidewalks indiscriminately, paying no heed 
to traffic regulations or pedestrian crossings. Pickpockets ply 
their trade in every crowded thoroughfare, and the pilfering of 
cargoes and robberies from dwellings have attained incredible 
proportions. It has not been unusual for an importer of, say, 
cosmetics, to be offered his entire shipment by receivers, before 
he has even had time to assess his loss. 

The Municipal Fire Brigade, which up to 1941 was the 
smartest in the Far East, is now a tragic joke. It takes 
anything up to 20 minutes to respond to an alarm. When it 
reaches the scene of the blaze it often wastes further precious 
time in bargaining with occupants of the burning or adjoining 
buildings for substantial bonuses. In one recent case the 
house chiefly affected had been burnt down before the neigh- 
bours had agreed to ante up the $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 
demanded by the firemen. When it does set to work its efforts 
are ludicrous. In one serious blaze in the heart of the city the 
fire-engine arrived without sufficient fuel to run the pumps, and 
a rickshaw was sent back to the fire-station to bring back a 
drum of oil! 

Local labour unions are given a virtually free rein to 
present extortionate demands, and intimidate employers, often 
detaining them under threats of violence (including hanging) 
in their own offices for hours on end. Many foreign-owned 
factories whose plant is more or less intact hesitate to resume 
operations because of constant strikes, and the preposterous 
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compensation they are compelled to pay to workers who are 
discharged for inefficiency, insubordination or redundancy. 
One British firm has had to pay out over £3,000 to rid itself of 
the incubus of inefficient and truculent workers. The dominant 
Kuomintang apparently hesitates to attempt any disciplining 
of labour for fear that it will go over to the Communist’ camp. 
A number of old-established British and American firms are 
contemplating, and some have actually arranged for, the 
transfer of their head offices and plants to Hongkong, to avoid 
the losses and uncertainties of operating under Chinese laws 
and (so-called) ‘‘ protection.”’ 

Currency inflation has attained astronomical proportions, 
but the cost of living exceeds even the inflationary standard. 
It is estimated that it costs foreigners well over four times as 
much, to-day, to live in Shanghai as it does in New York! 
(American citizens were recently warned that they must allow 
at least U.S. $12 a day for accommodation—when obtainable— 
and U.S. $16 a day for food.) Local labour demands such 
fantastic wages that it is cheaper to buy imported cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals and other manufactured articles than local 
products, which were formerly on sale at a fraction of the price 
of similar foreign goods. It costs more to get an imported 
motor car across the Whangpoo (River) for delivery than the 
freight charges from San Francisco or London to Shanghai 

Tax schedules which bear no relation to reality are supposed 
to bein force. (Income tax, for example, starts with a monthly 
income which would not be accepted as a single rickshaw 
fare.) There is no tariff for public transport other than trams 
and buses. It is necessary to bargain with rickshaw pullers 
and pedicab drivers for every trip, and that does not necessarily 
avert a furious row when the agreed fare is paid. 

Hardly a day passes that the local newspapers, Chinese 
and foreign, do not reveal and denounce some fresh local 


scandal. A selection of newspaper cuttings covering a period 


of only a few weeks, includes exposures of scandals in connec- 
tion with ‘a billion dollar rice loan’; the payment of 
“ protection ’’ money (at the rate of $2,000 per stall per day 
by hawkers to the police ; heavy bribery in connection with 
the repatriation of German Nazis, many of whom bribed their 
way off the lists (until the American authorities insisted upon 
their reinstatement) ; the disposal of residences formerly 
occupied by repatriated Germans (to friends of the repatriation 
officials) ; the establishment of insanitary squatters’ huts in 
residential districts ; profiteering on Formosan sugar by a 
Government monopoly ; graft in connection with the sale and 
distribution of coal’; and wholesale corruption and fraud in 
connection with the receipt and distribution ‘of UNRRA 
cargoes (for most of which America and Britain are footing 
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the bill). If there is any municipal or administrative activity 
that is not tainted with fraud, it must be a very rare exception. 
Whereas in pre-Pearl Harbour days the Chinese would have 
reacted angrily to any exposures of alleged fraud, however 
well authenticated—especially in the foreign Press—they now 
appear to have become absolutely shameless, and to look 
upon daily exposures of graft as a matter of course. Or 
possibly they imagine that these exposures are offset abroad, 
and that dust is successfully thrown into foreign eyes, by the 
frequent publication of elaborate and ambitious schemes for 
large-scale municipal improvements, such as a bridge or tunnel 
across the Whangpoo, an elevated street railway, or the 
cutting up of the Race Course and Recreation Ground 
(regardless of the fact that they are the property of a foreign 
trust). None of these schemes are likely to get beyond the 
paper stage unless they open up new channels for graft, or for 
lucrative returns from the confiscation of foreign property. 
Some of the devices employed to irritate and harass the 
community might well figure in Alice in Wonderland. A few 
weeks ago the Chinese police began “ arresting ’’ automobiles 
which were painted any shade of red, on the pretext that they 
violated some unheard of regulation that that colour could 
only be used for fire brigade vehicles. The seized cars were 
only released when their owners had undertaken to have them 


repainted. About the same time it was announced that by 
the end of the year all local motor cars would be required to 
conform to an official colour scheme :— 


White, for ambulances. 
Black, for Government vehicles. 
Dark blue, for vehicles used by public bodies. 
Yellow, for military cars. 
Light green, for business and hire-cars. 
Chocolate, for engineers’ vehicles. 

Etc. 


Whether the originators of this wonderful scheme had 
invested heavily in car paints is not known. But it was 
eventually abandoned in the face of Press ridicule. One 
paper had suggested “ strawberry and cream ”’ for dressmaking 
establishments ! 

Little less ridiculous was the form recently circulated by 
the police, returnable by September 1, described as :— 


“ The Family Dog Registration Form.”’ 


On this the dog-owner was required to enter his name, 
age, hometown, address, profession and then answer the 
questions: What is the dog’s age and sex? What is its 
breed ? Has it ever been trained ? Where was it trained ? 
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Aim of keeping the dog? (With space for a little essay on 
this topic.) Made out in duplicate and signed (but on this 
rare occasion unaccompanied by photographs) these forms 
had to be delivered to the nearest Police Bureau with a fee of 
$1,600 for a brass tag. 

No wonder one facetious writer demanded to know why 
family dogs had received privileged treatment over “‘ family 
cats.” 

One of the businesses that ought to be flourishing in 
Shanghai is that of producing passport photographs. Such 
photos, in duplicate as a rule, are required for registration 
forms (now compulsory), driving and vehicle licences, exit 
visas, quarantine certificates, etc. Acquiring the necessary 
documents to permit of one leaving Shanghai is now quite a 
tedious business. An exit visa is required, which is supposed 
to be accompanied by a guarantee that the holder is not 
involved in any criminal or civil litigation. The Customs 
Quarantine Office requires certificates of inoculation against 
tetanus, yellow fever, typhoid, typhus, smallpox and cholera. 
It professes unwillingness to accept certificates obtained 
prior to arrival, but will obligingly, on payment of a fee, of 
course, give one certificates that one has been inoculated on 
the date of application. But when all inoculations have been 
disposed of, it may require the applicant for an exit visa to 
visit an “‘ approved ”’ doctor to obtain a certificate that he is 
not suffering from leprosy ! 

Abolition of extraterritoriality is exposing foreigners to 
extraordinary hazards, of which the following may be regarded 
as typical. In the early hours—5.45 a.m. to be exact—of 
August 12 a party of some 15 Chinese, alleged to have been 
members of the Woosung-Shanghai Garrison Headquarters, 
but only two of whom were in uniform, began to force their 
way into an apartment building in Great Western Road. 
Some hammered at the doors; others forced their way in 
through windows, shooting and severely wounding a British 
resident who resisted. All the occupants of this building, 
including an elderly Parsee, were dragged out of bed, hand- 
cuffed, and taken down to the ground floor, while the thugs 
pretended to make a search for forged U.S. currency. When 
the victims were released some six or seven hours later they 
found that their apartments had been ransacked, and that 
money and jewellery valued at many millions of dollars had 
been stolen by the so-called military police. One of the 
residents telephoned to the nearest police station as soon as 
the raid started, but no action was taken. No redress has been 
offered, or is ever likely to be given to the victims of this 
outrage. 

About the same time four senior members of a charitable 
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hospital were arrested and shut up in a filthy cell with a 
number of criminals because of the death of a woman in their 
institution. Someone had falsely informed the police that she 
has been operated on against her consent, when the truth was 
that she died from a hemorrhage brought on by her refusal 
to remain in bed. It was 36 hours before the members of the 
medical staff were released. 

It is unsafe for foreign surgeons to operate on Chinese 
under the archaic legal system now prevailing. It is equally 
unsafe for foreigners to drive their own cars. A Russian 
driver is at present serving a five years’ sentence for allegedly 
causing the death of a woman, who stuck her head out of a 
tramcar as he was passing, and was caught by the back of the 
truck ! 

In civil procedure the same Alice in Wonderland mentality 
prevails. On August 14 a certain Chen Chi-ling sued the 
Joint Savings Bank for the return 4,000-fold of a long-term 
deposit of $2,000 made in 1940, with interest. His claim was 
based on the fact that the cost-of-living index had risen 4,000 
times since the deposit, and founded upon the “‘ Supplemen- 
tary Regulations for Handling Civil Proceedings after the 
Termination of Hostilities,”’ promulgated on December 18, 
1945, Article 12 of which read :— 


“In the case a change of conditions unforeseen by and not 

attributable to the parties concerned has rendered the original effect 

‘ of any legal transaction unjust, the Court shall, after fair considera- 

tion, deliver a judgment increasing or decreasing the payment or 
otherwise changing the original effect.” 


Judgment was given for repayment of 1,000-times the 
original deposit (namely two million Chinese dollars), although 
the defendants had pointed out that most of their funds were 
patriotically invested in Chinese Government Bonds, which 
were only being redeemed dollar for dollar. If this decision 
becomes a precedent many banks and concerns which have 
issued debentures will be forced out of business. 

* * * * 

Where does the responsibility for this chaotic state of 
affairs lie? Some of the examples given are inherent in the 
Chinese system or lack of system of administration. No 
well-informed Briton or American really believed that the 
much publicised “‘ New China’”’ was a reality, and that as a 
result of participation in a common struggle the Chinese would 
have developed greater efficiency in administrative matters, 
or more. honesty in municipal government. But the main 
blame for the deterioration of Shanghai must be placed 
squarely upon the shoulders of General Chiang Kai-shek. 
His mentality is undoubtedly anti-foreign. Did he not 
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publish and give widespread compulsory circulation during 
the late war to a book, China’s Destiny,* which was so xeno- 
phobic that he dared not permit publication abroad of 
English translations, for fear of the repercussions in the 
British Empire and the United States? He is also medieval 
in his outlook, and to this, perhaps, owes his continued 
leadership of China during the war period. For he is a past- 
master of intrigue, of playing off one clique against another, 
while himself relying- upon reactionary, corrupt and anti- 
foreign advisers. Many of the men holding the highest 
positions in the Kuomintang hierarchy are notoriously 
corrupt. 

When it came to assuming the new and far-reaching 
responsibilities implicit in taking over the administration of 
the former International Settlement, any progressive-minded 
Chinese leader, with an elementary appreciation of the 
complexities of the problem, might have been expected to 
realise that Shanghai would be regarded by the outside world 
as the supreme test of China’s pretensions to be able to 
administer a large modern city with the same efficiency and 
honesty as the (predominantly) Anglo-American Councils of 
the past. Shanghai should have been regarded as China’s 
“show window,” and every effort should have been bent to 
make it so. There are scores of able Chinese, educated in 
Great Britain and America, with stainless records, who, given 
the necessary support and authority, would have deemed it a 
patriotic duty to make the rehabilitation of Shanghai under a 
Chinese administration a success ; who would not have been 
so medievally minded, or conceited, as to imagine that their 
task could be accomplished without enlisting the co-operation 
of available personnel of the former Council and its staff. 
One such, Wu. Kuo-chen, graduate of Grinnell and Princeton, 
former Mayor of Hankow and of Chungking, is now Mayor of 
Shanghai. But he was appointed too late, and has not had 
the necessary authority. The damage had been done before 
he came, and he is struggling manfully, but with little hope of 
success, to restore order out of chaos, to eliminate corruption 
and incompetence. Hardly a day passes that he does not 
have to grapple with some new exposure of corruption under 
the régime of his predecessor, the Tokyo-educated, non- 
English-speaking, anti-foreign General Chien Ta-chun. General 
Chiang Kai-shek was responsible for General Chien’s appoint- 
ment, and the consequences. All the experienced foreign and 
most of the Chinese former municipal employees have been 
dismissed. The present Mayor appears to exercise no control 
over the police force, beyond almost daily repudiating its 

* See ‘“‘China’s ‘Mein Kampf,’”’ by J. O. P. Bland, National Review, 
May, 1944. 
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arbitrary actions and pretensions. He is, moreover, obstructed 
and handicapped by the graft that now pervades every 
Government department. 

Years ago—in 1926 to be precise—a former Governor of 
Kiangsu Province, Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, inaugurated the 
so-called ‘‘ Greater Shanghai Municipality.”’ His action was 
prompted by the avowed intention of converting the Chinese- 
controlled areas around the Settlement and Concession into 
“a model city, the result of which would form the basis for our 
demand for the abolishing of the foreign Concessions.”’ At the 
inaugural ceremony of this new municipality, Marshal Sun 
frankly admitted the humiliation that he felt whenever he 
visited a foreign municipal area, and that this humiliation 


derived less from the reminder of the loss of China’s sovereignty § 


than from the fact that :— 


“* Whenever we pass from the Concessions into Chinese territory 
we feel that we are crossing into a different world—the former is the 
upper, the latter is the underworld ; for nothing in Chinese territory 
—troads, buildings or public health—can be compared with the 
Concessions. This is the greatest of our national humiliations, 
much greater in my opinion than the loss of sovereignty.” 


‘ ‘ 


The distinction between the “‘ upper” and the “ under- 
world ” is now rapidly disappearing. How far the deteriora- 
tion has gone has been shown by the recent election of Mr. 
Tu Yueh-sen, the Generalissimo’s personal representative, as 
Chairman of the new Shanghai Municipal Council. This Mr. 
Tu gained worldwide notoriety as one of the notorious “‘ Three 
Musketeers ’’ (1927-31), and as Shanghai’s chief opium 
racketeer. At one time (1931) the scandal of his control of the 
French Concession Police became so flagrant that the Paris 
Government was constrained to remove the local Consul- 
General and Chief of Police,and insist upon a genuine “‘clean-up” 
of the area. Mr. Tu then removed his opium racket across the 
French Concession border into Chinese-controlled territory. 
He is, of course, now reported to be a reformed character, but 
rumour has it that he still exercises control over the Shanghai 
underworld through some thousands of gangsters (some put 
the figure as high as 70,000) who look to him for orders. 
Nothing could better have revealed General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
utter contempt for the foreigners who made Shanghai what it 
was than the “election” of this former racketeer to the 
second most important administrative office in Shanghai. It 
is true that he resigned from the office a day or two later on 
grounds of ill-health. But he remains the real power in 
Shanghai. 
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WAVELL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
I. THE BEGINNINGS, SOMALILAND, AND CYRENAICA 


LorD Wavell, in a series of striking despatches,* has now 
presented material which for the first time enables his conduct 
of campaigns in the Mediterranean area and the Middle East 
to be broadly appraised by the general public. In such an 
appraisal the proper test is, of course, not victory or defeat as 
such—for a man can win because opposition is negligible, just 
as he may be overwhelmed by impossible odds—but how Lord 


| Wavell met, with the resources at his disposal at the time, the 


demands which in fact fell upon him. 

The starting place is August, 1939, when Middle East 
Command was formed. At the outset it comprised a planning 
staff of five officers. Instructions from the Army Council 
dated July 24, 1939, defined the area of the Command and 
Lord Wavell’s duties as General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief. In peace, Middle East Command comprised Egypt, the 
Sudan, Palestine and Trans-Jordan, and Cyprus. In the 
event of war, the Command was also to cover all military 
forces in British Somaliland, Aden, Iraq and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, except such forces as were normally under the 
control of the R.A.F. Lord Wavell’s duties, as defined by the 
Army Council, take an entire page of the London Gazette to 
state ; suffice it to say here that they did not expose him to 
any risk of wasting away in idleness. It should, perhaps, be 
added that not least among his responsibilities were the prob- 
lems of relations with the Egyptian Government and with the 
French military authorities in North Africa, Syria and French 
Somaliland, with the Turkish General Staff, and (as the Army 
Council put it) ‘‘ possibly ultimately with the Greek and 
Roumanian General Staffs.” 

And what resources were at this time at Lord Wavell’s 
disposal to meet all the gigantic responsibilities resting upon 
him? At the outbreak of war, Britain’s fighting forces in the 
Middle East consisted in all of 21 battalions of infantry, 64 
field guns, 48 anti-tank guns, and 8 A.A. guns. Throughout 
the entire Middle East there was no complete formation of any 


* Operations in the Somaliland Protectorate, 1939-1940. Operations in 
the Middle East from August, 1939 to November, 1940. Operations in the 
Western Desert from December 7th, 1940, to February 7th, 1941. Opera- 
tions in the Middle East from 7th February, 1941 to 15th July, 1941. Opera- 
tions in East Africa, November, 1940-July, 1941. Operations in Iraq, 
East Syria and Iran, from roth April, 1941 to 12th January, 1942. (Supple- 
ments to The London Gazette of June 5th, June 19th, June 26th, July 3rd, 
July roth, and August 14th, 1946.) 
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kind.* Even the small Egyptian Army is categorically 
stated by Lord Wavell to have been “‘ in many respects much 
better equipped than most of the British forces.”’ 

Between September, 1939, and March, 1940, the only 
reinforcements which reached Middle East Command com- 
prised three infantry brigades (one Indian, one Australian, and 
one New Zealand), some Australian and New Zealand divi- 
sional troops, one British infantry battalion, and the Ist 
Cavalry Division (Horsed), which completed arrival in Pales- 
tine in March, 1940, but was incomplete in training and equip- 
ment. The Australian and New Zealand contingents were 
also only partially trained and equipped. During June a 
South African brigade and Air Force contingent reached 
Kenya; while in April a reinforcement numbering just 
under 700 was received from Southern Rhodesia. Other 
British territories represented by troops in the Middle East 
were Malta, Cyprus, Palestine (both Arabs and Jews), and 
Mauritius. 

When Italy declared war on June roth, 1940, Lord Wavell 
disposed in all of some 85,000 troops.t Even by then very 
little equipment had been sent him, and no single unit or 
formation was fully equipped. There was, says Lord Wavell, 
“a dangerous lack ’”’ of A.A. guns, anti-tank guns, and other 
artillery. On the other hand, the Italians, when they entered 


the war, were estimated to have more than 215,000 troops in 
Libya, and more than 200,000 in Italian East Africa. The 
Italians also had a very considerable numerical advantage in 


* The details are of interest. At the outbreak of war British garrisons 
consisted of the following : 

A. Egypt. (i) 7th Armoured Division, comprising two armoured 
brigades (each of two regiments only), one armoured car regiment, and one 
motor battalion; (ii) 4th Indian Division, comprising one regiment of 
artillery and one infantry brigade; (iii) a Royal Artillery Group, com- 
prising 7th Medium Regiment, 3rd Regiment R.H.A. (Anti-Tank), 4th 
Regiment R.H.A., 31st Field Regiment R.A. ; (iv) Eight British infantry 
battalions. 

B. Palestine. (i) 8th Division, comprising two brigades, each of three 
British battalions, but no artillery; (1i) two British cavalry regiments ; 
(iii) four additional British battalions (less one company of one battalion in 
Cyprus). 

tC . Sudan. (i) Three British battalions; (ii) Sudan Defence Force, 
consisting of 20 companies in all, of which the greater part were employed 
on internal security over the vast area.of the Sudan. 

D. Cyprus. One company from a British battalion. 

E. British Somaliland. H.Q. and three companies of the Somaliland 
Camel Corps. 

+ Egypt, about 36,000 ; Sudan (with 1,000 miles of frontier with Italian 
East Africa), about 9,000; Kenya (with over 700 miles of frontier with 
Italian East Africa), about 8,500, apart from two West African brigades 
which arrived during July; British Somaliland, about 1,500; Palestine, 
about 27,500 ; Aden, about 2,500 ; Cyprus, about 800. 
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the air. And to complete Lord Wavell’s handicaps, he had not 
even been permitted before Italy entered the war to set up a 
proper Intelligence service in Italian territory—a_short- 
coming he was never able to repair—or to get in touch with 
patriot chiefs in Abyssinia. 

The position became yet more difficult with the collapse of 
France in June, 1940. The demilitarisation of French North 
Africa freed all Italian troops in Libya for action against 
Egypt. The defection of Syria meant that Palestine no longer 
had a secure and friendly northern flank and that it was no 
longer possible to count on the French force of three divisions 
which had constituted the general reserve of the Middle East 
for assistance to Turkey or Greece, or for the defence of 
Egypt if required. These serious losses were by no means 
offset by the addition to British forces in the Middle East of a 
certain number of officers and men from Syria, a Polish 
force some 4,000 strong which the French had been training, 
and certain other foreign contingents, chiefly Czechoslovak 
and Greek, but with a small number of Spanish and Belgian 
volunteers also. 

Lord Wavell does not mince words about the situation at 
this time. ‘‘ Before the end of July,” he writes, “it became 
obvious that unless reinforcements were sent to the Middle 
East forthwith, there was grave danger of our being unable to 
withstand the enemy’s attacks.’’ Lord Wavell visited England 
during August and discussed the situation with the military 
authorities and the War Cabinet. As a result of their dis- 
cussions, reinforcements were embarked for Egypt. The 
decision to send them—it was, of course, taken by Mr. 
Churchill himself—was one of the boldest and most decisive 
acts of the war. It was made within three months after 
Dunkirk, when there remained less than a single fully equipped 
division with which to defend England against the threat of 
imminent German invasion. It was made at a time when there 
hung over Britain the certainty of heavy air attack with all the 
perilous and unforeseeable consequences that thisimplied. Yet 
by this decision, and by this decision alone, did it become 
possible in the end to save Egypt and safeguard the vital 
Middle East position upon which the prospects of ultimate 
Allied victory so largely turned. 

When the great decision to send reinforcements to the 
Middle East in the summer of 1940 had been taken, a further 
major problem arose. How were those reinforcements to 
reach their destination ? With the fall of France the short 
route through the Mediterranean became too precarious. At 
first it was uncertain whether Italian air and naval forces 
operating in the narrow waters of the Red Sea might not make 
the long sea-route round the Cape direct to Egypt unusable. 
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This uncertainty was sufficient, Lord Wavell discloses, for 
alternative routes to be reconnoitred via the Persian Gulf, 
Basra, Baghdad and Haifa, and via Mombasa and the Nile 
valley. In the end, however, the Italians did not seize the 
geographical and strategic advantages within their grasp, and 
much needed reinforcements continued to reach Egypt as 
before via the Red Sea route and the Cape. 

The first complete campaign which followed the outbreak 
of war in the Middle East was the Somaliland campaign, in 
itself a small affair, but significant of the difficulties Lord 
Wavell had to face. The original policy was complete evacu- 
ation in the event of Italian invasion, a policy which the War 
Office has justified * as “‘ dictated by the general weakness of 
the position and the inadvisability of expending resources on a 
Protectorate which had little or no strategic importance.” 
Lord Wavell did not share this view but recommended that 
the territory should be defended. This policy was ultimately 
adopted. Then came almost incredible delays which held up 
reinforcements. Before authority could be obtained in 
March, 1940—note the date: March, 1940 !—to move one 
battalion, the War Office and the Colonial Office had to stop 
squabbling over financial arrangements, and Foreign Office 
apprehensions lest the Italians should consider this move 
provocative (!) had to be settled. The despatch of two 3-inch 
A.A. guns from Aden to Berbera required their replacement at 
Aden by guns from Port Sudan, which in turn had to be rein- 
forced from Port Said. After the fall of France the civil 
authorities of French Somaliland decided—against the desires 
and efforts of the local French commander, the staunch 
General Legentilhomme—to throw in their lot with Vichy. 
Thus, when the Italian blow at last fell early in August, 1940, 
its whole weight struck the handful of defenders under Lord 
Wavell’s command. After a very gallant struggle these 
troops withdrew under orders and were evacuated. Six 
months later, many of them formed part of the British forces 
which reoccupied British Somaliland during the final stages of 
the destruction of Italian power in East Africa. 

The August, 1940, campaign in British Somaliland, though 
unsuccessful, was not inglorious. Lord Wavell attributes the 
subsequent temporary loss of the Protectorate to four main 
causes. Two—the collapse of French resistance at Jibuti, and 
the utter inadequacy of Berbera as a port—were local or 
specialised. The other two reflect in their essence perman- 
ently dangerous characteristics of British policy, particularly 
in the present age. As stated by Lord Wavell, they were :— 


* In the preface to Lord Wavell’s despatch, Operations in the Somaliland 
Protectorate, 1939-40. 
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(a) Our insistence on running our Colonies on the cheap, 
especially in matters of defence. 

**(b) The slowness of the War Cabinet, in the first eight or nine 
months of the war, to allow proper precautions to be taken against 
the possibility of Italy joining the war against us. This resulted in 
long delays in the arrival of reinforcements, the withholding of the 
money necessary for defences, the non-arrival of essential equipment, 
and a refusal to allow of measutes to be taken to establish a proper 
Intelligence service for fear of impairing relations with Italy.” 


The Somaliland campaign was distinguished from Lord 
Wavell’s other campaigns in the Middle East in that it was 
isolated both geographically and as a military field of force. 
Though physically very distant from one another, the Sudan, 
Kenya, and the Western Desert were by no means militarily 
isolated fields of force. On the contrary, their interdepen- 
dence—and also their connection with other theatres in the 
Middle East—created some of Lord Wavell’s most difficult 
problems. 

Before Lord Wavell, official British policy as regards the 
defence of both the western frontier of Egypt and the Sudan 
had been singularly supine, not to say spineless. In both 
cases that policy was to withdraw, or at best to await the 
enemy well behind the frontier. In Egypt, the foremost 
defended British positions were at Mersa Matruh, more than 
200 miles west of Alexandria and about 120 miles east of the 
Egypto-Libyan frontier. A railway and road ran from Alex- 
andria to Matruh, and a good metalled road continued beyond 
Matruh as far as Sidi Barrani, another 70 miles to the west. 
Between Sidi Barrani and the frontier there was no good 
road ; while on the frontier itself the small Egyptian port of 
Sollum had no water supply and offered no facilities for 
supplying a military force. It was therefore impossible to 
maintain any large number of troops on the frontier even had 
they been available ; and, in fact, it had always been British 
policy to allow the enemy to advance on the prepared defences 
at Matruh before meeting him in any force. In the Sudan, the 
problem was different and turned largely on the utter inade- 
quacy of the very small forces available for the defence of a 
very long and vulnerable frontier. 

Both in Egypt and in the Sudan Lord Wavell decided to 
reverse frontier official policy. In Egypt a small covering 
force was placed on the frontier in the Western Desert ; and 
Lord Wavell ordered that this force should attack the Italian 
frontier posts as soon as possible after the outbreak of war. 
In the Sudan, Lord Wavell ordered a delaying action to be 
fought rather than merely abandon the frontier posts to the 
enemy. In the Sudan also, a policy of raids on Italian frontier 
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posts was in fact carried out; and when the Italians did 
finally attack in greatly superior force, the defenders fought 
successful delaying actions and inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy. In Kenya as well, a similar policy was successfully 
followed. 

Lord Wavell’s active policy was extremely successful, 
particularly in the Western Desert. Here, by mid-July, 1940, 
the Italians had brought up two divisions and elements of two 
more. The small British force which had been harassing 
Italian frontier posts nevertheless continued to dominate the 
situation and inflicted considerable casualties. At the end of 
July, Lord Wavell was compelled to order the withdrawal of 
tracked vehicles from the frontier for overhaul and refit from 
fear lest British armour should otherwise be largely out of 
action when the enemy advanced. Even so, the small British 
force left on the frontier continued to inflict heavy casualties 
with practically no loss to itself, and held in check for a 
further six weeks an Italian force of four or five divisions. 
It is worth noting as an example of Lord Wavell’s technique 
that during this period “a skilful use was made of dummy 
tanks to deceive the enemy.’”’ In September, 1940, this stage 
came to an end; the Italians advanced in strength to Sidi 
Barrani ; but their movement was “ slow and unenterprising”’; 
and when they got to Sidi Barrani they remained practically 
stationary for more than two months. 

In the Sudan, operations subsequent to the original 
delaying action and withdrawal had to wait on the arrival of 
Indian reinforcements; but in November, 1940, a larger 
return movement began. This was not very successful at 
first owing to the break-down of tanks through damage of 
their tracks by rough ground or enemy mines, as well as to 
temporary British loss of command of the air. More suc- 
cessful operations were, however, soon to follow in another 
theatre. 

As early as October, 1940, when the Italians in the Western 
Desert had been stationary for a month and a further advance 
did not seem immediately probable, Lord Wavell, despite his 
numerical inferiority, began to consider offensive action. At 
this stage the enemy sprawled over a wide area of desert in a 
series of fortified camps set widely apart, not mutually support- 
ing, and with defences that apparently lacked depth—arrange- 
ments which Lord Wavell describes as “ thoroughly faulty.” 
Lord Wavell accordingly gave instructions that the possi- 
bility of attack on the enemy forward camps should be con- 
sidered. At the time it seemed probable that operations 
could only last for four or five days, since that appeared to be 
as much as the then existing supply arrangements could 
provide for. It is also of interest to note that, in contrast with 
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later and larger campaigns both in Africa and elsewhere, 
practically nothing at all about this first Libyan campaign 
was put on paper. In addition, with a view to frustrating the 
gossip-warren of Cairo, knowledge of the plan, until shortly 
before its execution, was confined to not more than a dozen 
senior commanders and staff officers. 

What followed was the most successful—and at the time 
most heartening—first Libyan campaign. The principal 
battles fought and places taken were Sidi Barrani, Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna and Benghazi. During this campaign the 
Army of the Nile advanced 500 miles in two months, routed 
and destroyed an Italian army of four Corps comprising nine 
divisions and part of a tenth, and captured 130,000 prisoners, 
400 tanks, and 1,290 guns, besides vast quantities of other war 
material. British casualties were extremely light and 
amounted to only 500 killed, 1,373 wounded and 55 missing. 
In these operations Lord Wavell never employed a larger force 
than two divisions at one time. One was the 7th Armoured 
Division, which took part throughout, and at the end was 
reduced practically to a skeleton. The other was the 4th 
Indian Division, until after the battle of Sidi Barrani, when 
it was withdrawn for use in the Sudan, and the 6th Australian 
Division took its place. 


JULES MENKEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ST. PETER’S KEYS 


To the Editor of The National Review 


Sir,—May I point out that in the episode ‘‘ Whither”’ of 
the October National Review the statement, “‘ St. Peter, in the 
Catholic view, holds the Gates of Heaven closed against the 
souls of those condemned by the Church”’ is not held by 
Catholics. Fears expressed in the episode that the Catholic 
Church implies political tyranny are assuaged by the memory 
of the Parliaments of the Middle Ages and in this country of 
the Magna Carta and the rise of the Parliament of England. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. C. FRENCH. 
Rockfield, 
Abbey Road, 
Worthing, 
Sussex. 
October 3, 1946. 


POT-POURRI OF NONSENSE 


It is one of the tricks of the Left to publish in the same 
periodical political propaganda and very good literary 
criticism. The result is not merely that people buy the 
Tribune to read Mr. George Orwell, or the New Statesman to 
read Mr. Pritchett, but that they assume from the excellence 
of the literary pages the excellence of the political reasoning, 
Surely it stands to reason, they think, that a journal which’ 
publishes such intelligent and sensitive literary pages must 
be on the intelligent side in politics. 

A recent number of Horizon, edited by Mr. Cyril Connolly, 
contains a good deal of interesting reading, including an 
article by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and an appraisal by Mr. 
Edward Sackville West of two of the most distinguished 
novelists of our day, Miss Compton-Burnett and Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen. Mr. Sackville West, incidentally, does not seem to be 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. He speaks of 


“this distrust of nimble-mindedness ” that “‘ has naturally accom- 
panied the decline in elegance and quality and the admiration for 
mediocrity which are the inevitable outcome of an unjustified belief 
in ‘ natural ’ equality.” 

But if Mr. Sackville West is insufficiently “ progressive ” 
the editorial, headed “‘ Comment,’ more than makes up for 
his defect. It consists of only two pages and it is a long time 
since the present writer came across so much nonsense 
crammed into so small a space. 

The commentator, as we may call him, begins by describing 
the “ patriotic glow”’ which he felt on returning to this 
country after six weeks’ absence on the Continent. He is 
careful to point out that if there is one sentiment which 
Horizon tries to avoid it is national pride. No doubt this 
boast is amply justified. But on this particular occasion he 
yields to that humiliating emotion, for three reasons. The 
first is because we have “ no black market with its consequent 
atmosphere of dishonesty and an immense cleavage between 
rich and poor.’ If he really believes this, the commentator 
is to be congratulated on his ingenuousness, if on nothing 
else. There is, as everyone else knows, an illegal market in 


this country which ranges through all shades from off-white ‘ 


to jet-black. It may not be as vicious as the black markets of 
other countries, but it is a very fine, flourishing institution 
for all that. Why deny its existence, when the Ministry of 
Food keeps hundreds of enforcement officers to investigate its 
ramifications and stages hundreds of prosecutions (some of 
them puerile) to check it? Ignorance, sheer ignorance, as 
Dr. Johnson said ? Or the implication that under a Socialist 
Government there is a notable increase in law-abidingness ? 
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The second reason is somewhat more personal to the 
commentator—because “ the new cocktail bar of the Golden 
Arrow is a cheerful and ingenious affirmation of the right to 
pleasure, something which is post-war and not merely a return 
to pre-war.” The implication here is that the quality of 
post-war pleasure is somehow better than that of pre-war 
pleasure under a Conservative Government. But here, again, 


‘¢one is struck by the highly personal nature of the com- 


mentator’s experience. It is not everyone who believes no 
black market exists in this country: it is not everyone who 
travels in the Golden Arrow. And a good many people, 
pursuing their searches in less luxurious scenes, may be hard 
to convince that there is more pleasure and better pleasure 
than there was before the war. To say the least of it, some of 
the recent contributions to the national pleasure, such as the 
increase in railway rates and in the cost of coal, and the 
rationing of bread and flour, seem to be rather indirect ways 


Jof attaining the object. 


For the third reason there is more to be said. The com- 
mentator compares our foreign policy favourably with that 
of the Americans and the Russians: the one country claiming 
the moral leadership of the world while hesitating to impose 
rationing on itself; the other, obstructing every suggestion 
that brings peace nearer. But why is our foreign policy more 
admirable ? Because we are planning to evacuate India and 
Egypt, ‘‘ thus performing one of the rare democratic actions 
of our time.”’ The trouble about this argument is that it does 
us too much honour. Our motives are not half so high- 
falutin’. Most people in this country are against the evacua- 
tion of the Canal Zone; and if they are in favour of the 
evacuation of India it is not because they want to perform a 
democratic action, but because they have lost their fathers’ 


faith and confidence. In a short time, says the commentator, 


no Englishman need feel that any fraction of the guilt for a 
lathi charge is his. Very few Englishmen are much concerned 
about their personal share of guilt for lathi charges until they 
are told that British rule in India means lathi charges. And 
then comes the prophecy that Egypt and India, after another 
10 years of rabid nationalism, will become rich and fascinating 
countries. This is a trusting belief: unfortunately there is no 
evidence to justify it. India and Egypt may, of course, 
become anything, but there is no probability that they will 
become rich and fascinating rather than poor and chaotic. 
However, we have extracted one admission from our com- 
mentator, that the right to liberty of the inhabitants of a 
country overrules the benefits, however well-intentioned, of 
occupation. Does this mean, can this really mean, that for 
this country, occupied as it is by a vast bureaucracy engaged 
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in turning it into a prison, a little more liberty might not bea 
bad thing ? 

Then the commentator proceeds to welcome, in advance, 
two other Bills which will ‘‘ complete the happy picture” 
(or, presumably, for those less fortunate than himself, intro- 
duce a little happiness into the picture). One is a new measure 
of prison reform which, as far as we are informed, appears to 
consist solely of the abolition of the “cat.’’ In a passage, 
which is discreditable even for the Left it is argued that 
‘“‘many Tories ’’ oppose the abolition of flogging because they 
absorbed the system of flogging into their very natures at their 
public school. The working-class, which did not attend 
public schools, will carry through the abolition. Now, there 
may be an argument for abolishing flogging in the case of the 
very few sentences—such as robbery with violence—for which 
it is still possible to award it. But it is not an argument 
which gains anything, even respectability, from the implica- 
tion that those who oppose the abolition of flogging (as a 
number of the King’s Bench judges do) are Tories with a 
taste for sadism nourished on their own experiences at public 
schools. The idea that working-class judges would be milder 
than judges educated at public schools has just as much truth 
in it as the argument that it was the working class which led 
the agitation against bull-baiting and cock-fighting : that is, 
it has no truth at all. Working-class}judges would probably 
be milder where offences against property were concerned (i 
it is possible to be milder) ; but they would be capable of 
ferocious sentences in cases where the prisoner was convicted 
of such crimes as robbery with violence against a woman. If 
anyone doubts that, let him listen to the comments of the 
crowd at an assize court. ‘‘ Three years! I’d ’ave given ‘im 
30 and taken the skin off ’is back as well.’’ That is the sort 
of thing one hears. 

The other measure which is to complete the “ happy 
picture’ is—what? More food? A fall in the cost of 
living ? Less crime? Fewer divorces? Fewer road acc 
dents? No. The abolition of the School Certificate. In the 
view of the commentator we must be, as a nation, easy to 
please if we can get much pleasure from the abolition of an 
examination so simple that any child which is not very dul 
or very unfortunate can pass it. ‘‘ The object of education,” 
we read, “‘is to teach the young first what to learn, then how 
to learn.” Unfortunately, there are very few teachers s0 
gifted that they can make their pupils want to learn ; on the 
other hand, there are many children who do not want to lear 
and very few children who have not at least one subject which 
they do not want to learn. In the case of such teachers and 
such children (that is, the ordinary teachers and the ordinary 
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children) the process of learning has to be assisted by various 
devices such as the reasonable use of desire for emulation and 
the existence of some formal test to serve as a goal and an 
incentive. 

In the second part of his article the commentator goes on 
to give 10 major indications of a civilised community. He 
does this, he says, in order to remove complacency. Actually, 
there was no need for that. There is precious little compla- 
cency in this country at the moment about anything, the food 
situation or the international situation or the educational 
situation. There is probably not much complacency among 
the members of the Government about their own situation. 
However, this list of 10 major objectives is just worth examin- 
ing shortly, not so much for the objectives themselves (which 
can be readily imagined) as for the reasons given in support of 
some of them. 

(1) No death penalty, because “ the State doesn’t fear its 
members.” Doesn’t it? Why, then, doés it send anyone to 
prison at all? Why does it maintain hordes of policemen and 


enforcement officers? Why does it multiply offences by 


Order and Regulation and prescribe, in the case of some of 
them, extravagant penalties ? And whether the State fears 
its members or not, the family of a gentleman convicted of 
murder by poisoning but subsequently reprieved and re- 
habilitated might well fear him. ; 

(2) Model prisons—because ‘criminals can be rehabili- 
tated.”” Some can be rehabilitated, not all. It still remains 
to determine what proportion and the cost to society of the 
attempt. In any case, what are “‘ model”’ prisons ? Solitary 
confinement was thought to be the “ model ”’ treatment at one 
time ; the treadmill at another. 

(3) No slums. (The material conditions that produce 
crime need not exist.' But the “ material conditions that 
produce crime ”’ are not synonymous with slum conditions, as 
this sentence implies they are. If they were, all slum-dwellers 
would be criminals. 

(4) Light and heat supplied free, like water and air, etc., 
etc. It is news to the present writer, who has just paid his 
water rates, that water is really free. He is having to pay 
more and more for his coal, and his electricity will cost him 
more as soon as the State undertakes to supply it. But it is 
pleasant to know that he ought to have these things free and 
other things, such as clothing and nourishment, almost free. 
When ? And, by the way, how ? 

(5) Vocations for all, not just work. Does anyone in his 
senses believe that the work of the world can be done on a 
“vocational’’ basis. Would one woman in ten do housework 
as a ‘‘ vocation’ ? However, it is nice to dream these dreams 
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in a country where we may live to see our children directed 
into sewerage work. 

(6) Full tolerance of opinion, a: . . . “no passports, 
identity cards or money-visas.”’ Well, that would be a fair 
exchange. For the abolition of the last three (which would 
assist decisively in the abolition of the planned economy) one 
would be delighted to stand pages and pages of the com- 
mentator’s nonsense. 

(7) Laws dealing with homosexuality, divorce, bigamy, 
abortion, etc., to be based on “ intelligent humanism ”’ and 
not on “harsh and antiquated prejudices of religion.’’ Are 
the adjectives inseparable from the nouns? Could there not 
be “intelligent religion’’ and “ antiquated prejudices of 
humanism”? What is “ intelligent humanism,” anyway ? 
What would it do about bigamy—a crime that is usually very 
intelligently dealt with at present ? “ Intelligent humanism ” 
is also to deal with licensing, Sunday entertainment and the 
wearing of shorts by women. The late Irving Babbitt might 
have revised his criticisms of humanism if he had thought it 
capable of dealing intelligently with these rather varied 
problems. 

(8) No one to own more property than he could see, nor 
the lives of other people, including children. The value of 
what one can see in the way of property has some relation to 
where one stands to look ; whether on Flamborough Head, 
looking east, or in Piccadilly Circus. It is necessary to make 
this childish point in order to show the impossibility of 
preserving tiny bits of property once the principle of private 
property has been undermined. 

(9) A passionate curiosity about art, science and the 
purpose of life . . . and a desire to preserve architecture, 
natural beauty and wild life. Such a desire, in fact, as has 
distinguished Mr. Shinwell in his comire to preserve Wentworth 
Woodhouse ? 

(10) No discrimination sesinat colour, race, class or 
creed. Not even against the middle class ? Not even against 
the man who won’t be bullied into joining a trade union? 
Not even against Polish miners? Not even against public 
schoolboys and company promoters and professional soldiers 
and all the rest of the rag-tag-and-bobtail ? 

Perhaps it is a pity, after all, that this “‘ Comment ”’ only 
extended to two pages. For all its fatuity it is not wholly 
without charm; the brittle charm of a mild senility but 
preferable to the predatory and materialistic Socialism of 
our day. ety 


NEWS FOR THE TROOPS 


‘AND how,” asked an acquaintance in Rome, “ do you like 
your job as diplomat, administrator and journalist all rolled 
into one ?”’ 

I had been summoned from G.H.Q., Middle East, in May, 
1944, to take over the editorship of Ezghth Army News, which 
was then being published in Naples. The Allied Armies in 
Italy were preparing the final assault on Cassino and the 
break-out from the Anzio beachhead. 

Eighth Army News, which had begun as a roneoed sheet 
in the Western Desert of Egypt in the autumn of 1941, was 
housed in a newspaper office near the Galleria Umberto. The 
paper had lately come under the general direction of Lieut.- 
Colonel Hugh Cudlipp, who had founded Union Jack for the 
First Army and had now been appointed Editor-in-Chief of all 
British Army newspapers in Italy and North Africa. This 
group comprised at this time editions of Union Jack at Naples, 
Bari, Catania (Sicily), Algiers and Constantine, Eighth Army 
News and the weekly Crusader, which had been founded by 
the Eighth Army and was now to extend its readership to all 
British troops in the Mediterranean theatre. 

I had wondered whether this arrangement would not lead 
to clashes between the Eighth Army and First Army view- 
points. I knew that the Eighth Army, in consequence of its 
long tradition, had strong ideas on many subjects, not least its 
reading matter. But Colonel Cudlipp gave me a generously 
free hand—a policy which he maintained during the 20 
months I worked under him. He realised that readers of 
Eighth Army News, as fighting men, required an editorial 
approach unlike that appropriate to the base troops for whom 
the various editions of Union Jack were provided. A patrol 
action on the Italian front, for instance, might not be big news 
in Catania, or Algiers, but it demanded adequate prominence 
in a paper read by the troops who took part in the operation, 
or who might well have done so. As much local news as 
possible was essential for a paper with such a specialised 
readership. 

I determined, accordingly, that front-line topics must 
always be properly publicised in Eighth Army News. But here 
a diplomatic problem, which was to cause me recurrent 
headaches right up to the Axis surrender in Italy, intervened. 
The Eighth Army consisted not only of United Kingdom 
troops, but of New Zealand, Canadian, South African, Indian 
and Polish forces as well. All had a just claim for their 
activities to be chronicled in Eighth Army News—as had the 
Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy, for neither Service had 
its own daily newspaper. This in itself was a sufficiently 
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difficult proposition, as the paper at that time had but four 
small pages, and shortage of staff enabled me to keep only one 
reporter on full-time duty with forward troops. In addition, 
the censors would often allow no mention to be made of one or 
another body of troops for comparatively long periods. This 
security measure, which naturally could not be explained in 
print to readers of Eighth Army News, caused accusations that 
some divisions or units were being denied their share of 
publicity. 

It was also an obvious diplomatic necessity that Eighth 
Army News should not deliberately offend the susceptibilities 
of Great Britain’s Allies, whether they were represented or 
not in the cosmopolitan armies fighting in Italy. Before my 
time, Eighth Army News had published a map which completely 
ignored the existence of Poland and had hailed a big Russian 
advance with the streamer-headline ‘‘ Reds Invade Europe! ” 

Arbitrary suppression of any news I always considered 
undesirable and pointless—it was bound eventually to reach 
the troops, who would immediately question the reliability of 
an Army newspaper which failed to print it—but I agreed 
with the official view that undue prominence should not be 
given to items which were likely to upset Allied nationals. It 
should be mentioned, in passing, that no rigid control was 
exercised over Army newspapers by the higher authorities. 
The only censorship was that of military security, which 
applied equally to Army newspapers and to the despatches of 
Press correspondents working in the theatre. 

The administrative problem in Naples was chiefly 
mechanical. Eighth Army’s front was sufficiently near for 
the paper to be distributed without great difficulty through 
our agents, the Publications section of ‘‘ A ’”’ Branch at Rear 
H.Q., Eighth Army. But the printing conditions were far 
from good. The press was hopelessly overcrowded. In 
addition to Eighth Army News, it had to cope with an edition 
of Union Jack, Stars and Stripes—about 180,000 copies of 
which were run off nightly for the American forces—The 
Maple Leaf, the Canadian troops’ paper, La Patrie for the 
French, various civilian Italian sheets and propaganda 
leaflets for the Psychological Warfare Branch. The harassed 
rotary machines could not deal adequately with this traffic, 
and the standard of production suffered badly. I was glad 
when the time came to move to Rome, where a wider selection 
of presses was available. 

The practice when Eighth Army News changed its printing 
centre was for an advance party to take over the new press 
and make sure it was capable of producing the paper. The 
remainder of the staff would then move forward. So that 
there was no break in publication, such moves were under- 
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taken on a Saturday, as the paper was not published on 
Sundays. Having produced Saturday’s issue on Friday 
evening at the old printing centre, the staff would travel on 
the Saturday and publish Monday’s paper from the new press 
on Sunday night. As this process involved moving the entire 
paper and staff anything up to 200 miles, it seems, in retrospect, 
a miracle that publication was never broken. 

In Rome the paper was produced in the offices of the 
Popolo di Roma in the Via Tritone. This was to be our 
printing centre from June to October, 1944. As the Eighth 
Army pressed on northwards from Rome, distribution of the 
paper became increasingly difficult. In an endeavour to 
shorten the distance between the printing centre and our 
front-line readers, I looked for suitable presses in Siena and 
Ancona, as these places fell. But they contained no presses 
capable of even approaching the daily total of 50,000 copies 
which was now the circulation of Eighth Army News. It was 
plain that our next forward move must await the fall of 
Florence. 

The long journey between Rome and the front made special 
distributive preparations necessary when the King visited the 
Eighth Army during the summer. His Majesty stayed several 
days with Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese, the Army Com- 
mander, at his Tactical Headquarters on the north shore of 
Lake Trasimene. It was considered desirable that the King 
should receive his copy of Eighth Army News before breakfast 
each morning. Our 15-cwt. trucks, on their night journey 
north, were therefore intercepted by a jeep which sped away 
with copies of the paper for “ Tac HQ.” Thus His Majesty 
was able to read Eighth Army News with his early morning 
cup of tea; later, he made complimentary remarks on the 
paper’s contents. 

Plans to move Eighth Army News to Florence were 
complicated by several unforeseen factors. The Germans did 
not keep their promise to regard Florence as an open city ; 
they defended the crossings of the Arno as long as they could 
and evacuated merely the part of the city which lies on the 
south bank of the river. The only press capable of producing 
Eighth Army News was on the north bank. Moreover, the 
strategic plan for the assault on the Gothic Line involved the 
switching of the whole Eighth Army to the Adriatic coast. 
This development, together with the knowledge that the 
destruction by the Germans of the electric power plant in 
Florence would make newspaper production there virtually 
impossible for some time, meant that Rome must for the 
present remain the printing centre for Eighth Army News. 
There was no press between Rome and the Adriatic front 
capable of producing the paper. I calculated that no move 
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forward could be undertaken until Forli had been captured 
by the Eighth Army. Distribution could then be effected from 
Florence by means of Route 67 to Forli, provided that the 
supply of electricity in Florence was by that time adequate. 

Before the plan to switch the Eighth Army to the Adriatic 
had become known, a single-sheet forward edition of Eighth 
Army News had been started in the southern suburbs of 
Florence while the Germans still controlled the northern part 
of the city. For want of electricity the small flat-bed press 
was driven bya belt from the rear-axle of a jeep. This edition 
was continued for several weeks for the benefit of the British 
troops in the area. 

Eighth Army News was eventually able to move to 
Florence at the end of October, 1944. I understood that 
Route 67 was to kept open throughout the winter, whatever 
the weather conditions. There thus seemed little danger of 
being cut off from our readers, despite the barrier of the 
Apennines. A rude shock awaited us in our first week in 
Florence. Several days of torrential rain made all roads from 
Florence impassable except one leading due north to the 
13 Corps front. (This British Corps was supplied with Eighth 
Army News though it was fighting under the command of the 
American Fifth Army.) Two drivers were nearly drowned as 
they tried to get one day’s issue of the paper through to the 
troops on the Adriatic sector. Our newsprint supplies were 
nearly finished, since lorries bringing fresh stocks from Rome 
could not reach Florence. At one moment it looked as though 
we might have to suspend publication until this newsprint 
arrived. As it was, many of our readers were without a 
newspaper for two days, though they received the back 
numbers when the weather cleared and it was again possible 
for copies to be transported from Florence. Service to 13 
Corps was never interrupted. ' 

Though we were not again cut off from a large body of our 
readers, our drivers made many hazardous delivery trips that 
winter, as they battled by night against the snow and ice of 
the mountainous Apennine route. 

While there was no activity on a big scale during the 
winter on the Italian front, I continued the policy of giving 
the greatest possible prominence to local operations. In this, 
assistance was given by some easing of the censorship regula- 
tions. Names of formations and units were now released with 
less delay than before. During this period Eighth Army News 
reached its highest circulation figure—77,000 copies daily. 
This output was no problem to the fast rotary machines in the 
Florence press, which had rapidly recovered from the Germans’ 
last-minute attempts at sabotage by flinging sand into the 
bearings, but the linotypes suffered for several months from 
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the weak electric current. The type-metal in the linotype 
pots frequently went cold and had to be re-melted with the 
crude aid of a blow-lamp. On one occasion, the electric power 
failed for 12 hours and it was impossible to set a line of type 
before 7.30 p.m. Nevertheless, the paper was printed and on 
its way to the Eighth Army front shortly after midnight. 

When the Allied spring offensive, which was to bring the 
Germans in Italy to unconditional surrender within three 
weeks, began in April, 1945, preparations had already been 
made for a Victory issue of Eighth Army News. Indeed, some 
of the material had been prepared as far back as August, 1944, 
before the attack on the Gothic Line. Such foresight proved 
fortunate when the surrender was announced, as Victory 
could be promptly recorded and commemorated despite the 
fact that the paper was in process of moving to Venice. 

Venice was to be the paper’s last home on the long journey 
which had begun at Ma’aten Bagush in the Western Desert of 
Egypt during the autumn of 1941. Eighth Army News 
survived the official end of the Eighth Army in the summer, 
and continued for several months to supply troops in Austria 
and north-east Italy. The northern edition of Union Jack 
was also brought under my editorship at the end of August, 
and Venice became the printing centre for Army newspapers 
which circulated as far as Genoa in the west, Trieste in the 
east and Vienna in the north. 

The biggest editorial problem in this period was the 
handling of the General Election in July. Complete 
impartiality between the political parties was the aim, and 
the broadcast addresses of the party leaders were given in full 
without comment. Headlines and cross-headings were care- 
fully checked to make sure that no bias entered into them. 
Even so, it was not possible to achieve a wholly balanced 
survey of the campaigning in each issue’s news columns. One 
day the Conservatives would be more active and eloquent ; 
another day it was the Socialists’ or Liberals’ turn. This was 
inevitable, but a fair balance in the reporting of the parties’ 
activities was obtained, without suppression or twisting, over 
the electioneering period as a whole. The paper’s impartial 
attitude was acclaimed by the troops, who appreciated the 
encouragement to think for themselves before voting. 

Indeed, throughout my editorship, the general approval 
of our readers, though they were quick to criticise at times, 
was always a stimulating sign that amid all our problems, 
editorial, administrative and technical, we were succeeding in 
our task of keeping servicemen in touch with events. 


Puitip STOCKIL. 


LONDON LORE 


In Fleet Street, on the east corner of Chancery Lane, was a 
famous old tavern called the King’s Head. How old it was is 
not known, but it first appears in 1550 in the Household Book 
of the Lestranges of Hunstanton: “ Itm. pd. the same day 
for yo" dynner and Mr. Gawdys, w* other, at the Kyngs hedd 
at the Temple in London, 4s.” In 1668 Mr. Pepys records 
having dinner there with Lord Brouncker and others, and Ned 
Ward, writing about 1698, relates with vivid detail how a 
whole ox was roasted in its kitchen and eaten by a great 
crowd who fought their way in and out, and when it was all 
gone how the landlord had to roast two more barons of beef 
for the hungry lawyers of the Temple as they flocked in on 
their way back from Westminster Hall. 

Between those dates the scene at the tavern was just as 
grotesque. It was the headquarters of the Green Ribbon 
Club, a coterie of Whigs whose object it was to exclude 
James II from the throne, in pursuance of which they wrote 
and distributed pamphlets inciting to open rebellion. To 
inflame the people they organised, on the anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession, a pageant of images of a pope 
with a horned devil whispering in his ear, patriarchs, Jesuits, 
monks and friars, with crucifix, candles and bells, escorted by 
200 torchbearers. This, starting from Leadenhall and 
attended by almost the entire population of the City, marched 
through the streets to Middle Temple Gate, where the pope 
was divested of his robes and thrown on a great bonfire, the 
club, from the windows of the King’s Head, having a grand- 
stand view of the final scene. 

The members took a large part in the Rye House Plot and 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and although they failed in keeping 
James from the throne they got him off it three years later. 
The after fates of the members display the varying fortunes 
of men who, pursuing the same objects, take action either too 
soon or at the crucial moment, for two became dukes, one a 
marquis, and another Chancellor of the Exchequer, while five 
were hanged. 

C.®. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
LITERARY FRILLS AND FURBELOWS 


FUTURE generations of readers as they study the books 
published in England during the present century may find a 
great many signs of changing fashions that will interest them. 
They will be dull indeed if they are not struck by far more 
significant features than the attenuated size, the smaller type 
and the crowded pages of war-time books. Knowing the 
years of the great paper-shortage (which will not exactly 
coincide with the period of the war) they will take the atten- 
dant deficiencies for granted: in fact they will be able to 
assign a date to a book with a fair approach to accuracy. 
That, however, is the more or less mechanical exercise of 
criticism. Of far greater importance are changes in literary 
style—an old and often discussed subject of which no more 
need be said here—and such minor innovations as the use or 
discard of what may be called the frills and furbelows of 
literature, such as the blurb,: the excess of prefaces, the 
footnote and the quotation. 

It would be good fun to invent a history of the blurb, to 
trace its derivation to the name of an enterprising publisher, 
say in the Middle West, and to show how he prospered from 
that inspired moment in which he sent out the first of all 
blurbs to an astonished world. Whoever the only begetter 
of the word may have been, he can scarcely have dreamed how 
fast a hold it would take and how lexicographers would treat 
it. The Oxford Dictionary defines it as ‘‘a publisher’s 
commendatory advertisement of a book,” and believes that 
its first use was recorded in the U.S.A. in 1924. It has in that 
case come of age and must be treated with respect. Some 
people, it is true, are so full of guile that they will not read a 
blurb, suspecting it to be some kind of trap; others will not 
read a book with its jacket on, and that habit tempts specula- 
tion as to whether jackets with their blurbs will survive. 
Some assuredly will and it is conceivable that in a hundred 
years’ time an emblurbed book will be all the more highly 
valued in the auction room if it is offered for sale in its original 
jacket, clean and untattered. 

To read or to disregard what is on a book’s jacket, however, 
does not always mean that the reader can plunge into the 
book from page 1. There may be a long and devious approach, 
recalling the long corridor through which Henry James liked 
to approach an idea, especially if the book is one of a series. 
It is likely to start with a two- or three-page preface by the 
general editor, who will say how competent a man the author 
is and will imply how creditable the selection of him has been 
both to themselves and to the series. Next may come a 
preface by the author who will explain why the book is not 
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wholly different from what it is, what sources he has tapped, 
and who has done the dirty work for him. Then there must be 
a foreword by an expert on the subject of the book who pats 
the author on the back but leaves no doubt that he himself 
could have written a much better book. After that may come 
an introduction about the series in general signed by initials 
which the reader, who is by now fretful in spirit, has little 
desire to trace to their owner. 

The claim of comparative novelty made for the blurb 
cannot, of course, be made for the footnote. That word is 
said to have been started on its career in 1841, and the 
appendage which it describes has in the course of a hundred 
years gained greatly in favour. It was all very well for Dr. 
Johnson to say that notes are often necessary “‘ but necessary 
evils.”” He did not foresee that the footnote, like the Sonnet 
in Milton’s hand, might become a tremendous weapon in the 
hands of a skilled practitioner, adaptable to any purpose, but 
doomed always to the fate of being printed in a smaller type 
than the body of the text and thus branded with an inferiority 
which even the great Saintsbury, that pre-eminent master of 
its use, could not remove. Whether the footnote is the 
humblest of literary devices is open to question. That dubious 
distinction may well be reserved for those notes tucked away 
at the end of a book which persist in hiding themselves from 


the reader who, because he does not know the number of the . 


chapter he is reading, fails to find the corresponding series of 
notes and so gives up the half-hearted search. The footnote, 
however, cannot hide: regarded as an interference it may 
go unread, but it must be seen. Therein lies its vindication 
if not its glory. 

Some day a wanderer in the byways of literature may 
write a history of the footnote and illustrate its many uses. 
There are examples of its inevitable occurrence in books 
where references to sources are necessary or where history 
and topography must be explained. It is the growth of the 
non-essential footnote and its habit of leading an author on 
the easy path of digression that have greater interest, especially 
for those who think of the possible cause and cure of this 
ners. One notable amateur of footnotes is Professor 

. W: Brogan. In his book The English People the proportion 
of footnotes to text is very large. In one chapter, on religion, 
there are 40 pages, and of them only four are free from foot- 
notes. 

Almost every kind of footnote is to be found in the book, 
though strangely enough Professor Brogan, relying on his 
American readers knowing Latin, does not translate two and a 
half lines of the Aneid which he leaves, as Gibbon left his 
licentious passages, “‘in the decent obscurity of a learned 
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language.’ There are explanatory, historical, anecdotal 
footnotes. There is one that contains a question testing the 
reader’s knowledge of the Old Testament, and, with what can 
only be described as incredible meanness, the answer is not 
given. It would be hard to account for this efflorescence. In 
his earlier style Professor Brogan was more restrained. His 
Development of Modern France was comparatively free from 
footnotes though he was able to adorn the almost blank 
title-page of the section dealing with the Dreyfus affair with a 
footnote explaining his translation of affaire. The later style 
may have been assumed in order to titillate the American 
palate, or can it be that it is intended as an exhibit of those 
‘‘ odd features of English life ’’ which the book most admirably 
expounds ? 

Quotations and footnotes form a closely inter-related 
subject, but the subject of quotations and their use is in itself 
immense. It is tempting to explore the fringe of that subject 
in view of a letter by T. E. Lawrence, cited in Sir Herbert 
Baker’s Architecture and Personalities, which raises a point of 
doctrine that all authors ought occasionally to consider. 
“ The art of quotation,’ wrote Lawrence, “‘ is to build up the 
richness of your paragraphs out of the looting of other writers, 
choosing out of each beloved phrase just the key-word or 
two, so that the rest echoes at once in the recognising mind, 
while the theft is too small to deserve inverted commas. 
That way you get the quote, without the embarrassment of 
acknowledging it ; and those readers who fail to recognise 
the quote are spared the feeling of ignorance at not placing it.” 

He went on to say that “ this sort of sharp-practice of the 
writing art is only trifling’ and to grant that Sir Herbert 
as an architect, could, and did, dispense with it. Everybody, 
it will be observed, gets some comfort out of that formula 
with the exception of the poor authors whose key-words and 
ideas are looted : even the reader who is not acute enough to 
spot the quotation is considered. Though a cynical rule of 
conduct, it is not without merit ; but if Lawrence was right 
it is clear that something must be added to Emerson’s dictum, 
“ By necessity, by proclivity—and by delight, we all quote.” 
Lawrence would have added that only by practice of an art 
should we quote: but is art the appropriate term? The 
compilers of the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, in their 
address to the reader of that work speak of the habit of 
quotation and of its increase since Johnson said that classical 
quotation is ‘‘ the parole of literary men all over the world,” 
and habit seems the better word, especially when it suggests a 
lack of that application of skill which, in matters of taste, 
characterises an art. 

An author may delight in quotations to adorn or explain 
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his subject, but he does well to keep in mind the presumed 
intelligence and feelings of his reader. Lawrence would not 
admit that qualification: not for him the difficulties of 
inverted commas, the scale of documentation (varying from 
mere mention of an author’s name to exact reference), and, 
above all, translation. He knew how the classics can be 
dragged in by any beginner with much the same skill and 
delight that a schoolboy displays in lifting into his verses half 
a ready-made pentameter from his Gradus ; but he can hardly 
have believed in the existence of that large class of readers 
which, unaware of any display of art and unable to translate 
anything but the most familiar tags, may simply yawn and 
passon. Yet it is a substantial class, and to decide whether a 
classical quotation must be translated or not may well require 
not so much the exercise of art as of genius, and genius is no 
part of habit. Such quotations are in any case fraught with 
dangers, some of which Mr. Belloc has pointed out with truth 
and with levity in one of his essays. ‘ Trotting out bits of 
Latin and Greek no one has ever heard of is effective with the 
simple,’ he wrote, “but it is very dangerous . . . your 
reader suspects you of having made them up, and you will 
probably get them wrong.” 

It is not only quotations that may need to be translated, 
but hard words to the meaning of which the context may give 
no clue. In the recently published fragment of his auto- 
biography “QO,” quoting the table talk of a famous Oxford 
don, attributed to him the use of the word autoschesiastic, 
a word which lazy readers, remote from Liddell and Scott, 
cannot afford to treat offhandedly even if they lament the 
failure to give an interpretation. “‘ Q,”’ as a good scholar, no 
doubt thought the ugly word should be recognised at sight, 
otherwise the ignorant reader should look it up, “ and then,” 
as the old-fashioned teachers used hopefully to say, “ it will 
be remembered.’ There is, of course, no basis for such trust- 
fulness. The meaning of words should be clear or explained. 
How that should be done, whether in brackets, footnotes or 
glossary, is a matter of taste and discretion, and the writer 
who cannot make up his mind about that had better give up 
using both hard words and quotations in a foreign tongue. 
There is a parallel to that conclusion, given by an old writer 
on etiquette who, after discussing the various inelegant ways 
of getting rid of grape stones and skins, finally said: “In 
fact it is better not to eat grapes in public.” 

It is the frills and furbelows of modern books that have 
here been considered ; but is it generally realised that many 
young people of to-day have got to “make do”’ with the 
differently frilled books of an earlier generation? There is 
no great hardship in that, and acquaintance with the style 
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and methods of bygone editors of texts and grammars or of 
outmoded historians may have a subtle and by no means 
harmful influence in years to come. Nor does that apply only 
to this country. Some months ago there were sounds of 
lamentation from Australia because consignments of books, 
particularly school books, were held up for shipment from 
this country. Possibly some school children viewed this 
calamity with complacence and their parents might indeed 
regard it as a heaven-sent boon likely to lead to a smaller 
bill for “‘ extras ’’ than is usual. Many a man can recall the 
dismay with which his parents used to regard bills for new 
and, as it seemed, superfluous books. Fifty years ago it was 
by no means rare for a boy to go to a public school with his 
grandfather’s or father’s Homer and Virgil, editions innocent 
of what the moderns call scholarship and of those notes in 
which schoolmasters delight. The filial argument that ‘‘ what 
was good enough for my father is good enough for me ”’ was 
regarded in high places as insufficient ; pleas of poverty were 
naturally thought to be in the worst of taste ; and none could 
have had the courage to point the moral of the American self- 
made merchant’s advice to his son, that he should go to the 
cheapest professor because they all taught the same Greek. 

That handing down of text-books from father to son has 
good authority. Fancy need not be stretched very far to 
find an allusion to it in Juvenal, and in that case the tradition 
is long and certainly worthy to be maintained in these days 
of paper shortage. The writer can recall a boy making his 
first appearance at a public school fortified with Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar, a book written in Latin 
which the youth of the early 19th century presumably read 
without difficulty. The unfortunate lad’s inherited collection 
included also Karl Zumpt’s Lateinische Grammatth, a famous 
book in its day, and, if some remote ancestor had not lost or 
destroyed it in a fit of rage, Cocker’s Arithmetic might have 
been there too. For a learner hardened by so old-fashioned 
a discipline the easy path laid down by modern educationists 
could offer few attractions. 

If boys and girls were not gregarious by instinct and 
schooled into a pattern, there might be a fine diversity in their 
little libraries. The dread of being different from others, 
even in such a matter as the possession of books, accounts for 
a great deal; and, as scholarship becomes more specialised 
and narrower in its scope, the ownership of more and more 
up-to-date guides to learning acquires a fresh importance— 
learning being, of course, the narrow path that leads to 
examinations. 


SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 
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A VIRGILIAN JOURNALIST 
Poems. By C. W. Brodribb, with an Introduction by Edmund Blunden, 
(Macmillan, 1946. 6s.) ‘“‘ In tenui labor,” and therefore not worthy of 
preservation: “at tenuis non gloria,” and therefore most certainly worthy 
of it, might well be said of the poems contained in this little book, if 
we take the former phrase to represent what would perhaps have been 
the poet’s own playfully ironical estimate of their nature and worth, and 
the latter that juster conviction of their permanent value which has 
prompted their present editors to make and publish this selection of 
them after his death. It is true that, quite apart from these poems, 
Brodribb’s reputation as a scholar and poet of singular distinction was 
already securely based on his superb translation of Virgil’s Georgics into 
English quantitative hexameters, which appeared in 1928. It remains 
his magnum opus, and perhaps for this reason—or for Virgil’s sake whom 
he loved—was the only one of his poems published during his life- 
time in book form and under hisown name. A specimen of it is included 
in this selection. But if only because of its metre—in the masterly 
handling of which he surpassed even the late poet-laureate—that 
astonishing Zour de force, which anglicises the art as well as the language of 
the “altissimo poeta,” can be properly appreciated only by the connoisseur. 
His original verses, though no less evidently such in all technical respects 
as could only have been composed by an accomplished classic “‘ who 
kept his learning and reading in constant repair,” do not suffer from this 
disadvantage. Nor is their special “ glory” far to seek. It lies in the 
philosophy of life which they express and which invests them with the 
beauty of a wisdom as rare in these days as it is in value beyond price. 
This wisdom, which Brodribb doubtless imbibed from Virgil (though 
it is the birthright of every soul that is by nature Christian), is that of the 
man who instinctively, and above all in an age of violent revolution, 
holds fast by “‘ the old things that grow not old,” because time has 
proved their worth. It is the creed alike of the orthodox churchman, 
the conservative statesman and the true humanist-—true, because he 
loves his fellow-men—and enables them to confront a world in which, 
like ours now, nothing at all any longer seems stable, with calmness, 
courage and undiminished faith in the ultimate triumph of order over 
chaos. 
** For Man on earth was never an accident ; 
he has that in him which no science weighs— 
faith’s airy fire that makes him instrument 
of purest purpose, how so dark his days.” 
If Brodribb could write thus hopefully in 1945, while fully recognising 
it to be true that 
** where Madness tills, Death is the birth, 
and that the Doer pays is tragic law,” 
it was because of his innate and stubborn “‘ conservatism,” his profound 
conviction that 
“in the tumultuary life of peoples 
firm are the feet that tread the ancient ways,” 
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a couplet in which he characteristically adapts to his purpose a phrase 
of that stout old Tory, Samuel Johnson. The same conviction deter- 
mines the objects of his admiring love—men like Lord Roberts, counties 
like Wiltshire, nations like the English, institutions like the Foundling 
Hospital, churches like the Anglican, literatures like those of Greece and 
Rome ; all have this in common that it is their age which, far from debilita- 
ting, keeps them “‘ fresh and strong.” It determines, too, the style of 
his poetry, which is in the great tradition from Homer downwards, and 
explains the moral purpose which shapes it : 
“* Studies into manners pass— 

So the sage’s saying was. 

Studies are for virtue’s sake, 

Be the man that they should make ; ” 
or, in other words, be a man like “‘ C. W. B.”’ himself. 

G. L. BICKERSTETH. 


THE STUARTS AGAIN 


His Ficut 1s Ours. By Jane Lane. (Published by Andrew Dakers Ltd. 
gs. 6d. net.) This is another of Miss Lane’s novels dealing with the 
risings of 1715 and the “‘ 45.” She has studied the history of that stormy 
period and knows the habits and customs of the inhabitants of the remote 
glens in the Highlands at that time. She has chosen as her hero the chief 
of the small branch of the Clan Donald living in Glencoe ; and gives a 
clear picture of the conflicting loyalties that disturbed the peace of the 
boy, who watched the reactions of his father after the earlier rebellion, 
and who, in his turn, was confronted with the same difficulties and 
problems. 

Glencoe is one of the gloomiest of the glens of the Highlands, the 
great mountains towering over it keeping the sun off it for a large part 
of the year. Indeed, at Kinlochleven, at the end of Loch Leven, the sun 
rarely penetrates in winter, and few things will grow there. In addition 
to the drawback of the situation, the shadow of the Massacre still darkened 
the lives of those left alive there. The father was a small boy when this 
occurred, and when he succeeded to the chieftainship he determined that 
he must submit to the Government of the day in order to save his people 
from extermination. His young son cannot understand the attitude of 
his father in returning after the Rebellion of ’15 had proved a failure, 
while Alasdair Gael and part of the clan remained in the field. Subsequent 
events, however, convinced him that his father was right, and he made 
him a promise on his deathbed to follow his policy and refrain from a 
part in any future rising of the Stuarts. His marriage to one of the 
Appin Stuarts, combined with the suppressive measures adopted 
towards the Highlanders, caused him to rally round Prince Charles 
Edward at Glenfinnan. He brought to the Royal Standard there 120 men 
from Glencoe ; and he and his men must have joined the Prince in time 
to take part in the frustration of Cope’s attempt on Fort Augustus. 

It is remarkable how often the well supported and well thought out 
plans of the Stuarts to regain the throne of their fathers were frustrated 
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by bad weather ; and one of the things that most endeared Prince Charlie 
to the Highlanders was his determination to make the attempt after his 
French support met with disaster. He landed with only seven men, 
declaring that he preferred to rely on his own people to win for him his 
crown. Small wonder that 
“ though thirty thousand pounds they’d gie, 
there was nane that wad betray.” 

Miss Lane brings out the extraordinary fascination of the Stuarts 
in the scene when Christine Macdonald shows a miniature of the Prince 
to her husband. This is one of the best passages in a book which will 
appeal to lovers of the romantic. 


AUSTRALIA AGAINST JAPAN 


PaciFric Vicrory. By Hugh Buggy. (Issued under the direction and 
by the authority of the Australian Minister for Information. London: 
Australian News and Information Bureau, Australia House, Strand, 
W.C.2.) Australia played a critical, though inevitably a diminishing, 
part against Japan. Had Australia fallen during the desperate early 
stages of the Pacific war, the problem of defeating the Japanese would 
have assumed a very different form even with the tremendous technical 
and material resources which the Americans ultimately deployed for the 
purpose. In this early period, however, American help was at its 
lowest ; Britain, because of her life-and-death struggles elsewhere, was 
also unable to help significantly ; and the Australians in their hour of 
trial stood practically alone. Their worst moment came at a time when 
the Germans were advancing in Africa and Russia, were threatening 
Suez and the Middle East, and were straining Allied resources at sea to 
the limit, and when in the Far East Malaya and Burma, Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra were falling like nine-pins. What Australia did therefore 
tended in some measure to be overlooked, with consequent injustice 
both to men who fought with supreme gallantry and to a proper assess- 
ment of the effort put forth by the British Empire in the war as a whole. 
Although Australian troops and air squadrons fought in Malaya and in 
the Netherlands Indies, the main Australian land and air effort was made 
in New Guinea. Here their part was vital both in the early defensive 
battle and in the attack which followed. The fighting withdrawal across 
the Owen Stanley range from Kokoda to Ioribaiwa Ridge ; the successful 
defence of Milne Bay ;_ the offensive which drove the Japanese back across 
the Owen Stanleys ; the bitter battles for Buna, Gona, and Sanananda ; 
and, later, the successful assault on the Japanese bases on the north coast 
of New Guinea—all these were operations in which the Australian ground 
forces fought alone or played a predominant part, and in which the rék 
of Australian air forces was also of high importance. And these are only 
the better known of a long series of engagements, the less familiar of 
which include Australian fighting on Java and Timor; the invasion, 
late in the war, of Morotai and Borneo by Australian troops; and 
naval actions in the battle for Java and the Battle of the Coral Sea. A 
great national effort was required to create and sustain the forces which 
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Australia put in the field. At the peak in mid-1943 Australia’s armed 
strength totalled 633,400. Out of a population of under 74 millions 
nearly a million were enlisted for full-time service in the fighting forces. 
In addition, an arms output tremendous in relation to population and 
resources supplied aircraft, naval destroyers, 25-pounder and other guns, 
machine-guns, ammunition in large quantities, and other military supplies 
and stores of the most diverse kinds. 

It is thus a splendid story that Pacific Victory has to tell, and tells as a 
consecutive narrative for the first time. Many of its details will be new 
to most readers on this side of the world and make a welcome addition 
to our understanding of the military course of the war. More important 
is the fact that in sacrifice and courage, in gallantry, dash and team- 
spirit, the finest deeds which this book records are and must always 
remain imperishable. 


A YOUNG CONSERVATIVE THINKER 


THe PenpuLuM oF Poxrtics. By Aubrey Jones. (Faber. 85. 6d.) 
A talent for political thought is rare, as are independence and integrity 
of spirit; and Captain Aubrey Jones numbers these among the gifts 
with which he is endowed. The son of a Welsh mine-worker, his formal 
education took him to the London School of Economics and made him 
for a time a pupil of Professor Harold Laski. All too often the outcome 
of such an education is conceit, self-indulgence and discontent. In 
Captain Jones’ case, however, character asserted its own; a change 
took place which is not described ; and he came to realise 


“that I was a bundle of sentiment and error, and that the fathers 
I then scorned, gnarled and unlettered, pious in their worship and 
humble in their station, had been far wiser than I.” 


Of this change, and of the reading and thought to which it gave rise, the 
present volume is largely the fruit. Captain Jones approaches Con- 
servatism from a standpoint that is consciously religious and specifically 
Christian. This standpoint enables him to discern and criticise very 
shrewdly the weaknesses inherent in all schools of political thought which 
aim at a this-worldly Utopia, and which in the process attempt to destroy 
class structure, discipline and liberty. Conversely, thanks to the same 
Christian approach, Captain Jones is able to make clear the need for the 
use of force in social life, and the equal need for both nationality and 
empire. Particularly penetrating is his discussion of liberty, equality 
and peace. True liberty, he points out, does not mean freedom from all 
restraint, but freedom to choose ; which implies an ordered world, for 
without order any real choice is impossible. As regards equality, from a 
Christian standpoint all men are equal in that they are all under sin ; 
but they are unequal—and this point is vital—in that some make an 
effort to overcome their sin, whereas others loll and glory in it. And 
as for peace, the crucial fact is that peace, though a great good, is a 
lesser good than justice and right. Captain Jones goes on to re-argue 
with great force and insight some of the perennial truths of political life : 
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that change should be ordered and gradual ; that proportion and balance 
are essential ; that power must be widely distributed ; that property— 
that great safeguard against excessive and tyrannical power—must be 
broadly spread; and that recognition of duty must take priority of 
place over assertion of rights. As regards foreign affairs, he insists 
that national strength is essential, that the will-of-the-wisp of inter- 
nationalism must be avoided, and that the British Empire is to be safe- 
guarded as one of the world’s greatest citadels of justice and order and 
fair dealing between men of different races. 

Views such as these are neither common nor popular in our confused, 
sentimental, often maundering age. They give Captain Jones’s thought 
a refreshing force and strength. They also make him a Conservative 
with an exceptionally constructive approach to current issues. 


THIS SIDE IDOLATRY 


Tuis Swe Ipotatry. By Bochhofer Roberts (Ephesian). (Jarrolds. 9s. 6d.) 
This book was first published in 1928 and is a biography in novel form of 
Charles Dickens. The publication aroused considerable feeling at the 
time. The author explains in his Preface that the medium of the novel 
was the best method, in his opinion, for showing that the real Dickens 
was by no means the heroic and saintlike character that his admirers 
considered him. He stresses his faults of character, his absorption in 
himself and his career, his neglect of his wife, and his predeliction for the 
company of young and adoring admirers of the female sex. An audience 
of this kind was a necessity to him for the exercise of his exuberant 
spirits and wit. Charles Dickens made an instant appeal to an immense 
public in his day, and brought delight and amusement into the lives of 
thousands of people, of every sort and condition, many of whom were 
illiterate as well as cultivated. His Christmas books had a great effect in 
keeping alive the Christmas tradition. This is what we want to remember 
about them. 

This book gives a clear picture of Dickens’s career. It brings out the 
defects of his qualities. There is always the question whether the crea- 
tures of his fertile imagination would have become so alive and so human, 
had he not been, by temperament and spirit, the exuberant, self-centred, 
self-willed man that this book describes. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT. By Roger Bigelow Merriman. (Harvard 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege ; Oxford University 
Press. 205.) Some of the most valuable modern studies of the Ottoman 
Empire have come from American scholars ; and Professor Merriman, 
the distinguished holder of the Gurney Chair of History and Political 
Science in Harvard University, has now increased their number by the 
present biography of Suleiman the Magnificent. The great Turkish 
Emperor is one of the most brilliant figures of the 15th century, out- 
standing for ability and achievement even among such contemporaries 
as Henry VIII, Charles V, Francis I, and Ivan the Terrible. As a soldier 
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he led his troops in thirteen campaigns, winning great victories at Rhodes 
and Belgrade and Mohacs, bringing vast domains under Turkish rule, 
and raising the Ottoman Empire to the summit of its power. How 
highly his own people esteemed his abilities as ruler is evidenced by the 
name E/ Kanuni, the Leglislator, by which he was known among them, 
By personal gifts and taste he was a keen huntsman, a devotee of music, 
and a poet of skill. His emotional life, the rise to complete ascendancy 
of Roxelana, whom (contrary to Ottoman practice, and with fatal results) 
he made his lawful wife, and his murder (in strict accordance with 
Ottoman tradition and practice) of his other sons—including the most 
gifted, Mustafa, the child of his youth by the beautiful Circassian called 
Gulbekar, Rose of Spring—in order that the most worthless of them all 
who, however, happened to be Roxelana’s favourite, might succeed 
him—all this is high and most poignant tragedy. Professor Merriman 
places the great Turkish ruler’s reign in the glittering setting of its time. 
The result is a welcome addition to modern historical biography. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RussIAN History. By N. K. Chadwick. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 85. 6d.) The tendency of the immensely 
complex phenomenon which is called “ national character ” to persist 
throughout the centuries lends special interest to historical enquiries 
which can throw light on a people or a nation in their early years. In 
this small volume, which the author modestly regards as preliminary to 
a more thorough-going survey of the same field, Mrs. Chadwick pro- 
vides her readers with fresh material bearing on the Russian people 
when they first emerge into history, and on the connection of the Russians 
with the Scandinavian war bands and war leaders who founded the first 
recorded Russian dynasty, that of Rurik and his descendants. This 
material is the product of Mrs. Chadwick’s learned, ingenious and fas- 
cinating examination of the Nestorian Chronicle, the earliest Russian 
historical narrative. It shows the Russians as on the one hand a valuable 
buffer state between the Greeks (and other European peoples farther 
west) and the pillaging nomads who made frequent raids from Central 
Asia; and, on the other hand, as themselves not infrequently con- 
querors on their own, particularly in the area of the Caspian, the Cau- 
casus, and Azerbaijan. Here, for example, is an account by Ibn Miska- 
waih, an 11th century Arab historian and theologian, describing a 
Russian expedition into Azerbaijan: ‘‘ They are a mighty nation, with 
vast frames and great courage. They know not defeat, nor does any of 
them turn his back till he slay or be slain.” Individual Russian soldiers 
(Ibn Miskawaih goes on) loot right and left, leaving their victims 


“nothing . . . no gold, silver, bedding or clothing. . . . Thus 
the Russians possessed themselves of a vast amount of property. 
They retained the females and lads, on whom they gratified their 
lusts, and whom they enslaved.” 


Another account by the Armenian historian, Moses of Kalankatuk, 
ends by saying that after the Russians had been in a certain city si 
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Keith Feiling 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


This authoritative biography, by a 
distinguished historical scholar, is based 
throughout on Mr. Chamberlain’ S$ pri- 
vate letters and memoranda, extending 
from his earliest travel diaries down to 
the narrative of his interviews with 
Hitler, and including important corre- 
spondence with leaders among his 
contemporaries. These documents 
thus contain rich historical material, 
but the primary importance of this 
book is that through it Mr. Chamberlain 
speaks for himself. Dec. 17th. 25s. 


E. MW. Carr 


THE SOVIET IMPACT 
ON THE WESTERN WORLD 


Professor Carr, one of our most out- 
standing expositors on world affairs, 
sees in the new mass civilization of 
Russia a dramatic challenge to the 
individualist tradition of the past four 
centuries, and here he attempts to assess 
the prospects of these new influences 
and set them in historical perspective. 5s. 


William Bullitt 
THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF 


This is a highly provocative book by 
the one-time United States Ambassador 
to Russia. He believes that in Com- 
munism there is an ever-present threat 
of war, for its creed calls for the 
conquest of the world. This attitude 
the author has supported by a solid 
wall of documentation, but besides 
pointing out the dangers to world peace, 
he also suggests remedies to ensure it. 
December. About 8s. 6d. 
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Arthur Koestler 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 


An important work of fiction by one 
of the most stimulating writers of the 
present day. It is an exciting story 
set in Palestine, and is also a brilliant 
discussion of the whole Jewish 
problem. 10s. 6d. 


Published by 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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making. 
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months, they left it “‘ desolate and empty ” and “in an unknown way 
went to their own land with booty of many kinds.” 


Soviet Far Eastern Poticy, 1931-45. By Harriet L. Moore. (Princeton 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 165. 6d.) This 
compact study, published under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, tells the story of Soviet policy in the Far East between 1931 
and 1945 as disclosed by deeds and treaties, in official speeches, and in 
editorial comments in the officially controlled Soviet Press. Much of the 
material is drawn from Russian sources and is here used in English ina 
consecutive narrative for the first time. Appendices contain the prin- 
cipal diplomatic texts to which Russia was a party in the Far East, from 
the Treaty of Portsmouth (which terminated the Russo-Japanese war in 
1905) to the Soviet-Chinese Agreements of August 14, 1941. Also 
included are a number of official Soviet statements on Far Eastern develop- 
ments from 1931 onwards and statistics of Tsarist and Soviet trade in the 
Far East which are not easily come by elsewhere. Miss Moore’s survey 
is based on 10 years’ study, including extended visits to the Soviet 
Union. 


MrraAcLE BEFORE BERLIN. By Richard McMillan. (Jarrolds. 15s.) 
Richard McMillan was one of Britain’s outstanding war correspondents. 
His war service included North Africa with the Eighth Army—about 
which he wrote in an earlier book—and Western Europe and Germany 
from the invasion of Normandy onwards—which provides the subject 
matter of this book. Readers of his despatches during the war will 
remember their vividness and fire. The same qualities characterise the 
present volume. This is not primarily a military report, an account of 
the campaigns of 1944-45 in the West in strategic terms as some staff 
officer might see them ; it is a tale of the sights and scenes, the experi- 
ences and customs of war as these were known by the men and women 
who fought and endured and suffered. Miracle Before Berlin is filled 
with vivid pen-pictures—of Tilly, the French fox-terrier puppy, who 
was a war correspondents’ companion until she became a battle casualty ; 
of the fat French boy of Briquebec who, although he had “‘ déja mangé,” 
claimed, when invited to join correspondents in a road-side meal, that 
he was “all emptiness” within; of Mr. McMillan’s touch-and-go 
encounter with a drunken French cafetier who nearly shot him during 
the liberation of Paris; of the Nijmegen-Arnhem front-post regatta 
during the winter of 1944; of Belsen; of Field-Marshal Montgomery in 
the final scenes of the war on the Liineburger Heide. Perhaps the out- 
standing sketch in this book is a description of the execution of three 
German spies were were captured during the Ardennes counter-offensive. 
Throughout, Mr. McMillan writes with feeling and understanding, 
and with a pen that succeeds in making his readers share largely in his 
experiences. . 
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THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
their a. and the care of those left 
behind by the men who fell in action, are 
the foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 


The second World War has added materi- 
ally to this ~— work. Annual expendi- 
ture is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is 
earnestly made for legacies—to safeguard 
the future of the Legion’s work for those 
to whom the Nation owes so much. 


REMEMBER.—The British Legion helps ex- 
Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 


(HAIG’S FUND) 
RICHMOND SURREY 


Full details of all beneficent activities and 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 


CALL, write or phone for FREE TEST 
Mr. R. H. DENT, M. Inst. P.!., ARDENTE Ltd. 


309 OXFORD STREET 
Ww i 


LONDON 
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THe GERMAN MeEnrAtity. By “ Verina.” (Allen and Unwin. arg, 
This is a second, revised and enlarged edition of a book first publishe 
in the spring of 1941 and largely written before the war. The anony 
mous author has an extensive knowledge of Germany and the German: 
having lived in their country for more than se years under the ol 
Imperial régime, the Weimar Republic, and the National-Socialist Thir 
Reich. As lawyer, merchant and large estate-owner he came into clos 
touch with all classes of the population. This book distils his experience 
of Germany and her people and provides many shrewd comments on tht 
psychology of her people. For the future the author places great hop 
in re-education. It is profoundly to be wished that his optimism in thi 
respect may be justified by events. - | 


SELECTED Poems. By P. R. Kaikini. (The Popular Book Depot 
Bombay. Rs. 3s.) This book of poems is published in India, an 
comprises a selection from several volumes already printed. They ag 
essentially the product of modern India, and breathe a spirit of revolt ar 
bitterness. Mr. Kaikini seldom uses anything in the way of punctuatio 
except a full stop at the end of his stanzas, which makes it exceedingh 
difficult to understand his meaning. In his House of Ghosts, he talks a 
** Dantesque ghosts clamouring for blood-thirsty Scottish Vendetta |” 


A Sworp IN THE Desert. By Herbert Palmer. (Published by Georg 
Harrap & Co. 65. net.) Mr. Palmer is a poet of some 25 years’ standing 


This volume contains some ot his earlier works as well as poems inspirec 
by the recent war. These poems show a mind mature and sane, with 
sense of balance, form and rhythm. In an interesting chapter on the 
Present State of English Poetry, he contends that in much modern poe 
one hears too often not merely the “‘ gasping of the inarticulate, but alsoa 


>> 


deliberate attempt to be obscure.” He quotes Yeats’ curious advice to 
** Trish poets, learn your trade, 

Sing whatever is well made. 

Scorn the sort now growing up 

All out of shape from toe to top.” 
He agrees that poetry need not be understood at a first reading, and mos 
people will agree with him that poetry must at least be the product a 
authentic feeling and arouse in the reader “‘ a real emotional or zsthetit 
response.” 


